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FOREW ORD: The Special Anniversary Issue 

Celebrating an anniversary may be proper and even advisable 
for an individual facing the problems of today’s grim world, but 
observing an anniversary, thoughtfully and soberly, must be the 
posture of an organization. 

And when that organization is concerned with the present 
knowledge and the future directions of a tool which inevitably 
plays a pervasive role in dealing with these grim problems, re- 
assessing the past and redirecting the future not only are op- 
portunities but also are obligations. 

With this sense of responsibility the officers of the NSSC and 
the members of the special editorial staff began plans almost a 
year ago for the Special Anniversary Issue. The editor, begin- 
ning with informal letters and conversations, moved a little later 
through the official channels of the Society. 

The three former editors—Tom Lewis of Florida State Uni- 
versity, Fran Cartier of Air University, and Merton Babcock of 
Michigan State University—constituted the editorial board. They 
proposed topics for the Anniversary Issue and voted upon the 
panel of suggestions. The editor began sending letters of invita- 
tion to prospective contributors, and any blame for the actual 
mechanics of editing must be directed toward him. 

The present issue obviously does not provide a complete ap- 
praisal of the past or exhaust the opportunities for looking for- 
ward, but it does begin the task. Our first editor, Tom Lewis, 
performs the difficult assignment of putting the individual items 
in the history of the organization into a meaningful pattern, and 
our second editor, Fran Cartier, speculates about the future. 
Immediate Past Editor Merton Babcock contributes a delightful, 
but penetrating observation concerning one trend in communica- 
tion. Completing the roster of authors are Howard Dean, whose 
thoughtful analysis of the college course in communication may 
well influence future directions, and Paul Keller, who summarizes 
and interprets research in listening in the last decade. 

More is to come. At least a dozen scholars have promised 
articles for later in the year. These special papers, along with 
the usual store of unsolicited manuscripts, should make the Tenth 
Anniversary of the National Society for the Study of Communica- 
tion one in which its members may take justifiable pride. 


University of Illinois, Chicago Warne N. TisonaPoore 
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THE PRESIDENTS LETTER: A LOOK AT 1960 


The National Society for the Study of Communication has 
now been in existence ten years. It has enjoyed a history of solid 
accomplishment which includes: many published studies in com- 
munication; well-planned and well-attended programs at re- 
gional and national conventions; a quarterly journal with articles 
on many phases of communication; a regularly published news- 
letter with information about members, notices, and short state- 
ments about communication; materials and aids supplied to those 
members requesting them; and advice from consulting individ- 
uals and teams to schools and industries wishing this service. 

The aims of NSSC for 1960, just as individual goals should be, 
are practical and attainable. These aims must be reached if we 
are to improve and expand the services of the Society. They 
include: 

1. A growth in membership, particularly in sustaining mem- 

berships. Financially, the Society has never had more than 
a modest bank balance and has often been in a precarious 
position. To a large extent, future projects, programs, and 
services will depend on the financial strength of the organi- 
zation. To that end the Executive Secretary, Carl Weaver, 
and his membership committee, together with the officers 
and members, will take aggressive action in 1960. 

2. A continued Journal of high academic standards under the 
editorship of Wayne N. Thompson. 

3. A continued Newsletter of general interest published reg- 
ularly by Carl H. Weaver. 

4. Outstanding conferences at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin, in 
early September, and in St. Louis in December. These are 
now being planned by Thorrel Fest, First Vice-President, 
and by committees. 

5. More active committee participation and productivity. 
Each committee, through William Haney, Second Vice- 
President, will be requested to report its progress at the 
annual summer convention and in The Journal. 

6. More membership feeling of responsibility through greater 

attendance at meetings and contributions to the Newsletter 
and The Journal. 
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7. Closer working relationships with other professional and 

learned societies. 

8. The election of enthusiastic and capable officers to guide 

the Society in 1961. 

With the interest and support of all members these aims will 
be achieved. 

The elected officers accept both the opportunities and the ob- 
ligations which accompany our positions in the national organi- 
zation. 

It will be an honor and a genuine pleasure to serve as the 
Society’s presiding officer for the first year of its second decade. 

—WEsLEY WIKSELL 


Louisiana State University 


Perceiving and Recognizing: The Perceptron 


The first man-made nonbiological system known to be cap- 
able of classifying, conceptualizing, and symbolizing its environ- 
ment is under construction in the United States. The Perceptron 
differs radically from preceding theoretical mechanical brains 
in that it is the first system which appears to be economical, in 
that it does not recognize items by matching them against sim- 
ilar items in a stored inventory but by making a “naming re- 
sponse” to new stimuli, and in that its “recognition” is not limited 
by a rigid built-in system but is based on similarity between 
items. Thus, from the items it “sees” it will form its own concepts. 

The Perceptron is applicable to any class of forms which meets 
certain conditions of similarity, such as letters of the alphabet, 
human profiles, types of aircraft, patterns in time such as speech 
or movement, or patterns in space. In principle it will be able 
to read print and script and respond to verbal commands. It 
should become adaptable to receiving simple spoken inputs in 
one language and producing written or verbal outputs in another 
language once the considerable obstacles of grammar and syntax 
are surmounted. Such a system could be used in library research 
and data gathering; it could digest and prepare abstracts as well 
as locate references—Frank Rosenblatt, Research Trends, sum- 
mer, 1958. 
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A GLANCE BACKWARD 
Tuomas R. Lewis* 


Out of the turmoil of the World War II period, teachers of 
English and speech became interested in a new approach to the 
language arts. By 1949, nearly 350 American colleges had turned 
away from the traditional course in freshman English to a course 
giving balanced training in five facets of communication—listen- 
ing, observing, reading, speaking, and writing. In the belief that 
this fivefold attack upon the common language problems would 
result in a better program in language arts, the State University 
of Iowa, Michigan State University, and Stephens College, along 
with hundreds of other institutions, started new courses under 
such titles as “Communications,” “Communication Skills,” and 
“Basic Communications.” These new course names were an 
attempt to emphasize the plurality of the skills being taught and, 
more important, the functional aspect of the approach to these 
skills. 

The emphasis upon communication rather than upon the par- 
ticular skills themselves created an objective for language train- 
ing which was more satisfactory for both teacher and student. 
However, it did more than create a meaningful objective. It pro- 
duced a renewed interest in communication as a vital concern 
wherever man must deal with man. There was a blossoming 
forth of studies in linguistics, general semantics, cybernetics, and 
interpersonal communication; international languages came into 
an increased breadth of interest; a multiplicity of studies in group 
behavior, discussion techniques, conference methods, role-playing, 
and psychodrama were begun; and the practical implications of 
communication studies for government, industry, and the pro- 
fessions became the concern not only of teachers of communica- 
tion but also of those involved with the daily concerns of these 
groups. 

And so, as a consequence of this broad approach to communi- 
cation, a group of members from within the Speech Association 





* Dr. Lewis was the first editor of The Journal of Communication and is a 
past president of the NSSC. His present academic position is Assistant Dean 
of the Graduate School at Florida State University. 
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of America decided to form a new organization. It was evident 
that the SAA, a group interested primarily in the speech aspects 
of communication, could not, on such a basis, allow for the nec- 
essary breadth of membership as was envisioned for the new or- 
ganization. The matter came to a focus during the midwinter 
convention of the SAA at Chicago in December, 1949. Such 
persons as E. C. Mabie (Iowa), Paul Bagwell ( Michigan State), 
Elwood Murray (Denver), and Ralph Nichols (Minnesota), along 
with more than a hundred others, drew up the plans for the new 
organization. Its name was “The National Society for the Study 
of Communication”; its purpose was “to study the nature of com- 
munication in any of its multiple aspects, and the place and im- 
portance of communication in our society”; its membership was 
drawn from business, labor, government, military services, and 
the professions. This was not another organization for teachers 
of speech and English. 

Many members of the parent organization predicted an early 
demise for NSSC. They had good reason for this prediction. 
Other diverse group organizations of like beginning had flour- 
ished for a short period and then had passed into oblivion about 
as quickly as born. But, since NSSC has continued to grow and 
expand its activities and is moving into its tenth anniversary with 
even more vigor than that which characterized its earlier years, 
it appears that the “new child” will live for some time to come. 

NSSC has continued to grow as an organization because it 
fills a unique function. A glance at a list of the present mem- 
bership quickly reveals the broad scope of the organization. In 
this list we find the names of those prominent in industry, gov- 
ernment, the military, and widely diversified professional fields. 
No one emphasis group on any single form or aspect of communi- 
cation has dominated the rank and file of membership. And yet, 
NSSC has fulfilled the need for a society of those scholars, those 
practical business and governmental employees, and those pro- 
fessional type persons who are sincerely interested in pursuing 
communication as the fundamental problem involved in most of 
the complex human relationships which fail to achieve under- 
standing, good will, effective co-operation, and peaceful living. 
The breath of life for NSSC will continue as long as this interest 
in communication at all levels in all fields continues. 
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This diversity of interests within the organization can be ex- 
emplified best by calling attention to the study committees op- 
erating at the present time. The latest issue of The Journal of 
Communication lists the following study committees: Communi- 
cation in Government, Communication in the Military Service, 
Communication in the Family and Community, Communication 
in Business and Industry, Definition of Communication, Meth- 
odologies of Communication, Communication in the Mass Media, 
and Communication Disorders. Committees closely connected 
with the educational institutions include Reading Comprehension, 
Listening Comprehension, Elementary School Programs, Secon- 
dary School Programs, and College and University Programs. 

In addition to the study programs within the organization, 
many special committees have functioned almost from the be- 
ginning. One of these special committees serves as an advisory 
group to Headquarters AFROTC. This committee stands on call 
for any advice it may be able to give relative to the Air Force 
ROTC curriculum and teaching procedures. This NSSC commit- 
tee made a thorough review, for example, of Communicating in 
the Air Force which was published in 1953 by the Air University. 
This book was at that time the basic text for the course Air Sci- 
ence III. 

Another committee serves to activate and advise in establish- 
ing local chapters where interest is sufficient for such an oper- 
ation. Such centers have been in progress at Denver, Colorado; 
East Lansing, Michigan; Portland, Oregon; Seattle, Washington; 
Honolulu, Hawaii; and Los Angeles, California. These local chap- 
ters have been highly satisfactory in some instances and less so 
in others. Under favorable circumstances they have provided 
regular discussion meetings for a large number of local citizens 
who cannot attend the large conventions. The local chapter at 
Denver has been particularly active. This chapter has carried 
out the detailed arrangements for two summer conferences of 
NSSC at Estes Park. 

Other committees serve to achieve closer working relationships 
between NSSC and other professional organizations such as SAA, 
CCCC, and the various regional speech associations. NSSC, 
through the operation of these committees, has regularly spon- 
sored from one to three programs at the annual meetings of the 
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Southern, Central States, and Western regional speech associa- 
tions. These programs have helped promote the aims of NSSC 
and have helped acquaint many persons with the organization. 

The council members at large demonstrate further the diversity 
of NSSC interests. The membership of this council for 1959 
names three from industry, two from institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and one from a private firm. Other councils have had 
representatives from governmental agencies, the military services, 
and several professional fields. 

During the past ten years the National Society for the Study 
of Communication has accomplished several things to which it 
may point with just pride. Shortly after the first organizational 
meeting in 1949 the Society began the groundwork for a jour- 
nal which would carry to the membership those articles about 
communication which deserved wide attention. At the midwinter 
convention in New York in 1950, Tom Lewis, Florida State Uni- 
versity, was elected the first editor. The National Council felt 
that the new journal ought to be called “The Journal of Com- 
munication” and that it should be published on a semiannual 
basis in the beginning. The first issue appeared in May of 1951, 
and it was continued as a twice-a-year production through 1953. 
In 1954, under the editorship of Francis Cartier, Air University, 
four issues were published, and it has continued as a quarterly 
since that year. Not all articles printed appeal to every sub- 
scriber, since space must be allotted to a wide range of interests, 
but the established policy of the editorial boards has been to 
publish quality articles through a broad range of communication 
topics. The third editor, Merton Babcock, Michigan State, and 
the present editor, Wayne N. Thompson, University of Illinois at 
Chicago, have kept the standards of the publication high. The 
demands for back issues have continued so great that many of 
the earlier issues have become collectors’ items. 

In addition to The Journal of Communication, the Society pub- 
lishes a newsletter several times a year. This publication was 
begun under the inspiration of Donald Bird, Stephens College, as 
Executive Secretary of the organization. It was started as a means 
of letting the membership know about the general “health” of 
the organization, about highlights of conferences coming up and 
those just finished, and about those other matters of wide general 
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interest which were not quite suited to publication in The Journal. 
This newsletter has apparently come to stay as one of the pub- 
lications of NSSC. 

From the second year of organization, NSSC has held annual 
conferences in a joint meeting with the Speech Association of 
America. There is no movement at the moment to discontinue 
this relationship with SAA. Such meetings have been advanta- 
geous to both groups and will remain so as long as many members 
of NSSC also belong to the parent organization. The quality of 
the programs at the midseason conference has been high and 
has helped recruit new members to the NSSC goals. The first 
such midyear convention was held in New York, and the 1959 
meeting has recently been concluded in Washington, D. C. 

The Society also holds an annual Summer Conference for 
NSSC members and their families at some likely vacation spot. 
The first of these was held in 1953 at Estes Park, Colorado. There, 


attending membership pursued the probing of eternal problems 
of communication in a more thorough and intimate fashion than 
was possible in the smoke-filled convention halls in Chicago, New 
York, and Washington. Since wives ard children attended the 
midsummer conferences in great numbers, the whole atmosphere 
of “convention” was changed, and perhaps for the better. Those 
who attended the conference at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin, last 
summer reported a relaxing but yet a very exciting experience. 

This has been a broad look backward and has not tried to 
delve into the details. In consequence, many individuals who 
should have been mentioned have not been, and many signifi- 
cant events in the history of the Society have not been retold. To 
do all these things in detail would take too much space in this 
issue of The Journal and, even though space were available, 
would be inappropriate. NSSC looks forward, not backward; too 
many things need to be done. A glance backward may be 
apropos, but too long a look backward may tend to develop tra- 
ditions. NSSC is breaking new ground—it needs the forward 
look. 











THE STUDY OF COMMUNICATION IN 1970 


Francis A. CARTIER® 


Certainly history does not show prognoses of the future to be 
notably effective either as warnings or as precipitators of desir- 
able developments. There really is little to be said for them, 
then, except that there is fun for the writer in dreaming them up 
and that there may be some entertainment to be gained from 
reading them. If they have any other practical function, I sup- 
pose it is principally to give us a fresh perspective on the pres- 
ent. At any rate, I shall choose this as my particular rationaliza- 
tion for engaging in this exercise in predicting the nature of 
NSSC on its twentieth birthday. 

The current fashion in prophecy requires me to begin by de- 
claring that prophets of the past have typically been too con- 
servative. For example, Huxley was quoted somewhere recently 
as saying that he erred in setting his “brave new world” too far 
into the future. Still, somewhere in my files I have a clipping 
from an old Literary Digest that, as I recall, predicts rear-engine 
automobiles for the early “40's. I also recall 1945 predictions of 
push-button ICBM’s within ten years. It is apparently possible 
to err in both directions, and I shall doubtless manage to do so. 

Let me begin by saying that I do not believe we will be sig- 
nificantly closer to a basic understanding of the processes of 
human communication than we are today. There is little in the 
past history of any of the behavioral sciences that would lead us 
to expect tremendous progress on that ambiguous and difficult 
problem. NSSC will still schedule sectional meetings on the defi- 
nition of communication at its conferences, and the controversies 
will be just as strong as they were last December. Oh, we will 
know more. I don’t doubt that. But I don’t believe we will un- 
derstand much more. The trouble with communication is that, as 
you become more and more knowledgeable about it, the prob- 
lems become more complex and inscrutable rather than simpler 
and more understandable. By 1970 we will have discerned even 





*Dr. Cartier, Immediate Past-President of NSSC, was Editor of The 
Journal of Communication, 1953-1956, and is now Research Editor. He is 
an Associate Professor of Communication at Air University, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama, where he is assigned to the Curriculum Branch, 
AFROTC. 
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more variables in the equation than we see now, and the propor- 
tion of these variables that defy objective measurement will be 
even greater. 


Tecunigues, Devices, Gowmicks, AND METHODS 


We will have made vast progress in techniques, devices, gim- 
micks, and methods, but we will not feel either amazed or grate- 
ful for them, for the present trend toward stolid, unquestioning 
acceptance of the ingenuity and creativity of the human mind 
will have almost entirely dimmed our sense of wonder. Our ca- 
pacity for astonishmert will have been utterly jaded by the con- 
stant flow of technical miracles. This will be our most signifi- 
cant loss during the next ten years and will be the subject of a 
few wistful after-dinner conversations among the poets and tele- 
vision script-writers (who will be undergoing a temporary fad 
of having wistful after-dinner conversations together ). 


Television and Telephone 


As for equipment, it is fairly easy to predict. There will be 
three-dimensional television, probably using two of the flat 
“picture-frame” TV screens now under development and an in- 
genious diffraction screen yet to be invented. These, clamped 
together like three sheets of glass in the same picture frame, will 
provide a 3-D effect without spectacles or other devices so long 
as you sit squarely in front of the set. It will be very, very ex- 
pensive. 

The Strategic Air Command will have what amounts to a pri- 
vate, untappable hi-fi line to every one of its pilots and missile 
commanders wherever they may be in the world, flying, below 
ground, submerged, or in space.” 

The Bell System tells us that long-distance dialing will be 
available and widely used nearly everywhere by 1970. It will 
then be possible to get wrong numbers from as far away as 
Dubuque, or even from a helicopter hovering over Addis Ababa. 

1 Between the second and the third drafts of this essay, I read of the dem- 
onstration of a 3-D TV set, but the process required the use of special 
sy conscientious seer neglects to mention SPACE these days, least of all 
one who is employed by the Air Force. I beg you to note that I have re- 
strained myself to this one reference and, at least in the body of the article, 


eschewed use of the Air Force neologism aerospace utterly. The term, along 
with nearly everything else in today’s Air Force, will be cbsolete by 1970. 
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Already, machines can talk to some other machines over the 
telephone, and we can expect that one electric typewriter will 
be able to talk to another (just like teletype) by 1970. There 
are today some 17,000 cars and trucks and 30,000 vessels 
equipped with telephones, and I'm sure someone at AT&T could 
give you a projected figure for 1970 if you cared to ask. New 
devices like the transistor and its even tinier solid-state succes- 
sors, like the tunnel diode, will make it possible to carry your 
personal telephone around in your pocket—and you can bet some 
people will. 

But the busy engineers will not consider these items even 
mildly interesting. The development of analog and digital cod- 
ing of multichannel continuous spectrum analysis and other 
mathematically derived techniques will have permitted a gigantic 
increase in the number of simultaneous messages over a single 
cable or over a single frequency of the crowded airwaves. That 
is another Bell System prediction, and I defy you to challenge it. 

Another soothsayer has predicted the advent of a machine 
which will type what you dictate to it. I confidently predict that 
this device—which has long been the holy grail of the experi- 
mental phonetician—will be called the “Dicta-Type.” I will also 
stick my neck way out and publicly doubt that it will exist out- 
side the laboratory by 1970. It is very easy to underestimate the 
immense difficulty of this particular problem. 

What is most interesting about all this research is that the man 
who calls himself a speech or communication expert is hardly in 
the picture at all. As I write this, a $40,000 government contract 
for basic studies in speech has been awarded to Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and another $12,000 contract for a study 
of techniques of speech analysis and speech synthesis has been 
awarded to the Royal Institute of Stockholm. Some phoneticians 
will recall that when Daniel Jones retired about ten years ago, 
his position as head of the Department of Phonetics at Univer- 
sity College, London, was taken by Denis Fry, an electrical en- 
gineer. Dr. Fry was far from the first engineer to become in- 
volved in speech research, but his appointment to that particular 
vacancy was perhaps the most dramatic sign of the trend. Since 
then, we have seen many more engineers move into the speech 
research field than we have seen speech experts who have quali- 
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fied themselves even to read the research reports, let alone do 
any of the work. By 1970 the trend will be even more marked. 


“Speeded Speech” 


I can foresee, for example, that with the general increase in 
the speed of our lives and the increasing premium on time, a 
speech “shorthand” will be developed which will enable the user 
to speak his message with less than half the vocables now re- 
quired by ordinary spoken language. One thing that will bring 
this about (or result from it) will be the increased long-distance 
telephone rates and a change to a two-minute rather than a three- 
minute basic rate. The military communication requirements will 
also contribute to the need for it. It will be developed by 1970 
and will be in partial use in business and in the (somewhat) uni- 
fied defense forces, but the speech people will not have been con- 
sulted in its construction. It will have been developed entirely 
by mathematicians and linguists, and will be considered a “nice 
try” by people who are more sophisticated in the ways of hu- 
man communication. Of course it will be considered an abomi- 
nation by the philologists, who will write nasty satires of it in the 
CEA Critic. But the criticisms will come too late. The thing will 
have already taken a hold on the public. Written shorthands and 
“notehands” will also be in far wider use than today for normal 
mail, interoffice memoranda, and telegraph communication, and 
they will have had some small effect on our ordinary language, 
too, much as the practice of using the alphabet to identify gov- 
ernment agencies has done. 

For similar reasons we shall see wide use of the so-called 
“speeded speech” devices which can play back a recorded mes- 
sage at twice normal speed (or more) without the chipmunk- 
like quality that usually results from playing a record too fast. 
Because it will be fairly easy to teach people to listen to these 
speeded recordings, a few instructors will toy with the idea of 
giving a two-hour lecture in a fifty-minute period by speeded 
speech. Experiments will demonstrate that class comprehension 
and retention will not be significantly different from presenta- 
tions at normal speed. From careful reading of the resulting 
thesis, you will discern that the two-hour lecture could have been 
cut to an hour anyway, especially since the art of condensation 
and “digest-ing” will have progressed enormously by then. 
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New techniques will exist for teaching rapid reading, and they 
will be widely used to produce normal rates of 500-800 wpm in 
grade schools. This will not be an unmixed blessing. 

We will have had the opportunity to do extensive research into 
intercultural communication and to develop new techniques for 
getting people to understand each other. But we will not have 
done it. 


THe ACADEMIC WORLD AND TEACHING METHODS 


The present foolish academic fractionation of the field of com- 
munication into isolated departments of speech, English, radio/ 
TV, drama, cinema, education, etc., which breeds disciplinary 
prejudices and jealous guarding of minute bits of authority over 
small parts of the total subject, will not have improved signifi- 
cantly. In fact, the trends indicate further fractionation, further 
specialization, and further interdisciplinary suspicion. Compo- 
sition, for example, will no longer be taught in many departments 
of English (which will devote themselves entirely to belles- 
lettres) but in a new department offering special courses which 
will have to be initiated to cope with the fact that high school 
graduates will be even less skilled in English than now. Further- 
more, even fewer English-major graduates will be capable of, or 
interested in, teaching it. Because these new composition courses 
will accomplish very little more than they now do, the growing 
custom of teaching something like “Report Writing” in the chem- 
istry and engineering departments will have been taken up by 
anthropology, political science, law, history, and other depart- 
ments as well. This development will have the effects of perpetu- 
ating and inbreeding the specialist jargon of each field, making 
the reports the students write even more incomprehensible to 
outsiders than they now are, and of giving over the instruction 
in written communication to persons who are even less qualified 
to teach it than are those presently doing so. 

Meanwhile the educationists will have taken up communica- 
tion—probably calling it “communications’—and by 1970 will 
have progressed to the point where they will be teaching what 
is now being taught in certain progressive speech and communi- 
cation courses. Nearly all schools of education will teach listen- 
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ing, but not very well, except where they use Nichols’ 1963 kine- 
scope series.* 

One ray of hope will show in this matter. The teacher short- 
age will have forced some college departments to get together to 
hire professors who will teach in two or more departments, and 
in most cases all concerned will be delighted with the results. 
The implications of widespread acceptance of this presently rare 
practice are enormous. 

If the present trend in industry continues, raost large com- 
panies will have a communication expert of some kind on the 
payroll, but he will be even more hamstrung and frustrated than 
he usually is now. He will, however, be magnificently paid, as 
compensation for the management's guilt feelings at not taking 
his advice. 

I see the period from 1975 to 1980 as the beginning of a new 
era that no man today can foresee. I choose this date somewhat 
flippantly, but not exactly at random. Looking back just a little, 
one can discern a fairly distinct era beginning early in the 1600's 
and ending about 1800. Another may be said to correspond al- 
most exactly with the nineteenth century. Several writers have 
identified the period 1945-50 as another distinct turning point in 
our scientific, cultural, and economic history. Even with this 
sparse evidence, then, it is not too difficult to project our present 
era as a quarter-century in length and set its end around 1975. 
This new “day” will be predicted with considerable confidence by 
the prophets of 1970, but few people will believe it then, either. 
I haven't the faintest idea of what will touch off or characterize 
this new era, but my wild guess is that it will be related to the 
development of a new philosophy of and approach to scientific 
investigation which will make our present methods look very 
primitive indeed. Even by 1970 the nonlogical thinking processes 
will pose serious threats for scientific investigation and particu- 
larly for theorizing. The intuitive and imaginative ways of per- 
ception that have heretofore been peculiarly the poet’s and art- 
ist’s approach to understanding truth will be explored for their 
utility in science. They will not yet be well used in 1970, for old 





* Yes, kinescope, not magnetic tape. By 1970, there will be almost instan- 
taneous film processing using a single vapor and combining the best features 
of today’s film developers with some new diazo-like process. This will be 
far cheaper than tape. 
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habits are strong, but committees and individuals in NSSC and 
other organizations will have made fumbling attempts. The re- 
sults, while difficult to evaluate, will be encouraging, and many 
people will rightly envision a new renaissance of art and science. 
Obviously, the man who will set this off is alive today—probably 
between twenty and twenty-five years old. Look around. 

Nearly everyone in 1970 will overestimate the significance of 
the new knowledge of telepathy gained in the ‘60's. It will by 
then be recognized as an actual phenomenon, but not in the same 
sense that we now conceive it. In fact, the new concepts of tele- 
pathy will be so extremely complex and so radically different 
from our present ideas that there will be widespread public mis- 
interpretation of the new findings. This confusion will be com- 
pounded by the distorted and largely erroneous reports which 
will appear in the newspapers. 


Tue NSSC mw 1970 


As for NSSC specifically, it will have grown somewhat, but 
not tremendously. Few members consider NSSC their primary 
professional organization. They are first speech teachers, profes- 
sors of business administration, business men, and so on, and only 
secondarily interdisciplinarily inclined. As the pace of living in- 
creases and as the literature of the primary professions increases 
(at the usual geometric rate), NSSC membership will drop, only 
to rise again when the ex-members come to realize the sterility of 
a parochial view of their own special interest in human communi- 
cative behavior. The more insightful will have stayed in all along. 

Moreover, NSSC will be fighting a holding battle—neither 
winning nor losing—against some of the most elementary forces 
of human relations. In his famous book, The Human Group,* 
George Homans hypothesizes that when interaction increases 
between the members of a group and the persons outside the 
group and when there is a resultant decrease in the strength of 
the suspicions and the other negative attitudes toward outsiders, 
there follows a decrease in the frequency of the interactions 
within the group and of the strength of the positive attitudes 
among its members. The members of NSSC—particularly those 
members who are really interested in its principles of interdis- 
ciplinary study—are the very people who are working hardest 





* (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950), p. 113. 
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to increase the frequency of their communication with “out- 
siders.” If Homans is right and if his hypothesis applies to groups 
like NSSC, it is just possible that NSSC’s own reasons for exist- 
ence may be working even now toward its eventual decay as an 
organization. We can hope, of course, that NSSC may be con- 
sidered the “outsiders” in Homans’ hypothesis, but in so hoping 
we would necessarily wish the deterioration of the specialized 
professional groups—a thought which wouldn't be nice of us 
at all. 

The Journal of Communication, like most similar journals, will 
be printed electronically. It will be 3” x 5” in size with each art- 
icle on a separate page. You will read it with an inexpensive 
optical device you can carry in your pocket. Furthermore, it will 
come apart so that articles on similar topics may be filed together. 
Two copies will be sent to every sustaining member so that one 
can be kept intact and the other distributed throughout his files 
by subject. This advance will be hailed by everyone except those 
who cling to the archaic habit of writing little notes of exclama- 
tion or snide criticisms in the margins of their journals, but, then, 
such people are obsolescent even now. 

I have predicted that NSSC will not grow very much in size 
in the next decade, but that does not imply that it will not grow 
in other ways. The general increase of interest in human com- 
munication which is observable today will not abate. The first 
International Interdisciplinary Conference on Communication 
now being considered for 1961 will be followed by a second and 
a third. These, or some other activity of the Society, or of one 
of its members, will be reported in Time, and we will have risen 
from obscurity to fame. 


“TEACHING MACHINES” 


One of the major topics of discussion in 1970 will be “teaching 
machines.” I share with one of my office colleagues his annoy- 
ance at the term, but despair of its being displaced by “mech- 
anical learning aid” or some other term less likely to cause in- 
crease in the adrenalin content of the bloodstream of real, live 
teachers. The teachers may resolve to call the devices something 
else, but they will still be “teaching machines” to the public of 
1970. Furthermore, there will be a vast number of them, of many 
kinds, and they will be used at all levels. The armed forces will 
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use them extensively for technical training, thousands will be 
used in business and industrial training programs, and hundreds 
of thousands will be used daily in every grade from kindergarten 
through graduate school. They will supply information, test 
ability to reason with the facts as well as mere comprehension of 
them, and even come up with an occasional joke to break the 
monotony. 

One of the vital questions that these devices raise is how the 
people who program the lessons into them can preserve the stu- 
dent’s feeling that another human being is communicating to him. 
It is difficult enough, sometimes, to establish student under- 
standing that books are written by people and that the authority 
of a book is not inherent in itself but in the man who communi- 
cates to the reader through it. But at least the book has the au- 
thor’s name printed prominently on its cover. The lesson trans- 
mitted through the “teaching machine” is less likely to be so in- 
scribed. I have no really good explanation for why this worries 
me, but it does. Perhaps it is because I suspect that these lessons 
will be prepared by corporations specifically devoted to this 
business, rather than by the hard-pressed local teacher who, in 
any case, is likely to be too unsophisticated in the special tech- 
niques of test-item construction, etc., needed for “programming” 
the machines. I don’t doubt that these companies will conscien- 
tiously try to get the best experts in each subject on their very 
fat pay rolls, but even the “best experts” can be wrong. Further- 
more, such persons are inclined, as a class, to be less eclectic than 
others in their field. The carefully guarded principle which per- 
mits—yea, encourages—the teaching of divergent opinions may 
be jeopardized by a simple oversight in such a system. Despite 
a great growth in the now nascent movement to increase our 
systematic efforts to teach creative, individualistic thought, the 
forces for conformity may be thus reinforced to an appalling 
degree. 

Yet, for all this, the development of the teaching machine (see, 
I've already become so familiar with the term that I have dropped 
the quotation marks) intrigues me. It opens whole new vistas 
of communication research in which new variables of arrange- 
ment, timing, and content may be controlled and explored. By 
1970 many NSSC members will certainly be engaged in such 
studies. 
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I have to ask myself, when I become uneasy about the coming 
machines, whether they are 1 emarkably different from the motion 
pictures, filmstrips, television lessons, reading accelerators, lan- 
guage laboratory set-ups, and even the IBM test answer sheets 
which are already familiar devices for educational communica- 
tion. If these give no cause for alarm, perhaps my squeamishness 
at the new machines is unwarranted. Or perhaps I should have 
become alarmed long ago. Be that as it may, there is nothing to 
be gained from deploring the growth of the marine; it is quite 
inexorable. We can, however, plan for its use and its impacts, 
and we had better get started soon. 


CONCLUSION 


From all these predictions, one fairly firm conclusion may be 
drawn. The number and the kinds of problems worthy of at- 
tention by NSSC as a society for the study of communication will 
have increased manyfold. Unless we “get cracking,” we will lack 
the necessary variety of methods for that study. Somehow, we 
must improve our methods of drawing upon diverse academic 
disciplines and amalgamating their often divergent and some- 
times contradictory points of view. Somehow we must find a 
way to make more efficient use of the vast communication ex- 
perience of business men, commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers, broadcasters, salesmen, diplomats, journalists, and the 
many others who have achieved remarkable skill in communica- 
tion with little or no direct “study” (as we usually use that term) 
of communication processes. Somehow, we must devise new ways 
of achieving better rapport with the practicing psychiatrists and 
speech therapists whose experience with communication path- 
ologies can help us understand the similar but less critical com- 
munication ills we all suffer from. 

Somehow, in short, we must work out improved methods of 
communication for use in the study of communication. How we 
meet this particular challenge during the ‘60’s will largely de- 
termine the nature and the status of NSSC in 1970. 








A RATIONALE FOR THE COLLEGE COMMUNICATION 
COURSE 
Howarp H. Dean*® 


I have believed for some time that we in the communication 
course movement stress too much the development of a rationale 
for the college communication course, and that we stress not 
enough the development of a rationale for communication as a 
legitimate, definable field of study, like literature, history, or 
chemistry. The title of this article, suggested to me by the editor 
of this journal, reflects our tendency to think of communication 
not as a field of study and research and an ever-growing body of 
knowledge, but to think of it instead in the perspective of a single 
college course, a tool subject designed to sharpen writing, speak- 
ing, reading, and listening skills so that they may be put to better 
use in other subject matter fields and activities. 

Sharpening communication tools is certainly a worth-while aim, 
but the difficulties and failures of some communication programs 
have convinced me that the “communication skills” philosophy 
does not offer an adequate rationale for the college communica- 
tion course—a point to which I will return shortly. Rather, a 
satisfactory rationale for the course is dependent on the develop- 
ment of a rationale for communication as a definable field of 
study, with its own methods, subject matter, and areas of re- 
search. Seen in this perspective, the college communication 
course becomes primarily an introduction to a legitimate and 
important area of experience and knowledge and not primarily 
a service course. I suspect that it would also perform, incidentally, 
a more effective service function. 


Tue Present STATUS OF COMMUNICATION AS A FIELD OF STUDY 


Communication as a field of study and the college communica- 
tion course movement have been developing concurrently and 
somewhat haphazardly, and difficulties in the latter are often 
reflections of difficulties in the former. 

One salient fact about communication as a field of study is that 
it has developed as an offshoot of other fields, a very ordinary 
way for a new field to begin. Chemistry and biology reach a 


* Mr. Dean is Associate Professor of English and Director of the Com- 
munication Program, Montana State College. 
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point of overlap which results in biochemistry, and medicine and 
psychology fuse into psychiatry. Similarly, in the recent past so- 
ciologists, political scientists, anthropologists, journalists, and 
many others have become increasingly interested in communica- 
tion problems arising in their own fields, and the consequent 
study and research have produced considerable bodies of theory 
and knowledge about various aspects of communication. 

At present, however, these bodies of material, though overlap- 
ping, tend to remain distinct. They represent communication as 
seen from the points of view of other disciplines. Fusion into a 
unified theory of communication, centered around the process of 
communication itself, is only just beginning. This situation is 
reflected in the fact that relatively few colleges and universities 
offer graduate work in communication as such, and most of the 
existing programs are offered as options in other fields such as 
journalism, political science, and sociology. At best they are 
interdepartmental arrangements. In short, communication as a 
field of study tends at present to be defined and organized in 
terms of other fields. 

It is only natural, then, that a comparable situation exists in 
the undergraduate communication course. Not having any basic, 
unified theory and definition for the field we are introducing, we 
orient our courses in the direction of another discipline. The re- 
sult is the logic centered course, or the mass communication 
centered course, or the General Semantics centered course, or 
the literature centered course, or the linguistics centered course— 
and so on indefinitely. 

Either that, or we pretend that we are not introducing a field 
of knowledge but only developing “communication skills.” I say 
we pretend, because it seems to me that the term “communica- 
tion skills” serves merely to mask the situation I have been de- 
scribing. We simply cannot define “communication skills,” be- 
yond the mere recognition that they include speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening, without being brought back to face the 
problem of defining also the subject matter field. 


Tue NEED FOR A BROADER VIEWPOINT 


I often suspect that many of my colleagues in other depart- 
ments across the campus, when they protest the lack of com- 
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munication skill among students, mean nothing more than non- 
standard usage, spelling, and mechanics, slow reading rate, or 
lack of fluency before an audience. Certainly these immediately 
perceptible levels of skill are important, but I am convinced that 
a communication skills course whose rationale limits it to a direct 
attack on them can have only very limited success and value. 

I believe we must reject, finally and definitely, the develop- 
ment of standard language habits—of surface literacy—both as 
the exclusive responsibility of the communication or composition 
course and as its sole reason for being. If students have not 
grown up literate, then with rare exceptions no single college- 
level course will make them so. Literacy of this surface variety, 
defined as standard English, is more a matter of communication 
habits than conscious knowledge, habits too deeply imbedded to 
be jarred loose in a single college course. Literacy is a campus- 
wide problem and the responsibility of the entire college com- 
munity. So long as other departments accept illiterate work from 
their students, they will get it. 

But a satisfactory definition of communication skill must surely 
go beyond surface literacy. We cannot take full pride in the 
students who leave our courses expressing the same biases and 
distorted concepts of reality, the same vague generalities, with 
which they started—even though they couch them in impeccable 
Standard English. We are, and we ought to be, concerned with 
what is said as well as with how it is said. In a very real sense, 
content, structure, and method are inseparable in any form of 
communication, just as they are in imaginative literature. For 
example, we want students to use vivid and pertinent examples 
and details to clarify what they mean, but this ability has its 
roots in perception. We want them to produce ideas and views 
that can be adequately supported, but at this point we become 
involved not only with perception but also with reasoning, in- 
ference, and basic value systems, among other things. 

In, other words, the quality of communication is inseparable 
from the quality of what is communicated, and when we become 
concerned with the latter, we have reached a level of communi- 
cation behavior which grows directly out of an individual's basic 
attitudes, values, and beliefs—his total personality integration and 
his conception of himself in relation to his environment. Hence, 
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no very significant changes in communication behavior can be 
made at this level without corresponding readjustments in basic 
attitudes, values, and conceptions of self-readjustments that the 
individual must make for himself. He can readjust. He cannot 
be readjusted from the outside. 

I do not mean to imply that communication courses should 
attempt to instill any particular set of beliefs or values in students. 
The goal, rather, is the encouragement of an objective attitude 
toward beliefs and values and toward the self, to the degree that 
objectivity is possible for a given individual. Other basic read- 
justments, including modification of beliefs, values, and person- 
ality integration, almost invariably follow in the wake of growing 
objectivity, a developing capacity for self-examination in com- 
munication situations. 

But students cannot be drilled directly in objectivity, in self- 
examination. Objectivity is generally the product of genuine un- 
derstanding based on demonstrable knowledge. This fact brings 
us directly back to the thesis of this article: that the rationale, the 
reason for being, of the college communication course is to intro- 
duce students to the growing body of knowledge about communi- 
cation and to place them in communication situations which en- 
courage the use of that knowledge. 

It also brings us back, as I mentioned earlier that it would, to 
face squarely the fact that we cannot define communication skills 
without at the same time defining communication as a process, 
a body of knowledge, and a field of study and research. Finally, 
it brings us back to the fact that a great many college communi- 
cation courses have in the past defined their fields from the point 
of view of some other discipline, such as logic or linguistics. 


A DEFINITION OF COMMUNICATION 


Considering that communication is one of the oldest human 
activities, it is somewhat astonishing that no generally accepted 
definition exists, nor is likely to until this relatively new field of 
study has become a bit more certain of its own existence and 
individuality than it is at present. However, some kind of defi- 
nition is necessary if procedures and progress are to be anything 
more than random and fortuitous. The following simplified rep- 
resentation of the communication process and situation will, I 
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believe, serve at least as a basis for a workable definition at the 
present stage of development: 
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The open end of the perception box represents the point of 
contact with the environment. The diagram has been simplified 
at this point for typographical reasons. Normally it would show 
perceptions being filtered through lenses representing sensory 
organs, expectations based on past experiences, value systems, 
beliefs, and the like. 

The segment formed by the intersection of the signalling system 
and perceptions is the area of conscious thought in which selec- 
tion, inference, and patterning of messages take place. 

The signals then become part of the perceptions stimulating the 
receiver's mind and are subject to the same filtering influences 
that condition all other perceptions. 

In this concept of communication, the process may or may not 
be two way, depending on a given situation. For example, the 
sender and the receiver may be adjacent in time and space, as 
in the speech situation, and the signal may lead to an overt re- 
sponse, verbal or otherwise, which then becomes a feedback sig- 
nal to the sender. On the other hand, the sender and the receiver 
may be completely separated in time, space, or both, in which 
case feedback is delayed, or indirect, or absent altogether. Read- 
ing Plato's Republic is a communication activity, but it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of feedback. Finally, situations are conceivable 
in which the signal generates no response, unless we define re- 
sponse broadly enough to include simple awareness of the signal 
on the part of the receiver. 

However, this is not the place for a detailed discussion of the 
intricacies of the communication process. The significance of the 
preceding concept of communication for present purposes is 
simply that it gives a basis for a workable description of com- 
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munication, not only as a process but also as a field of study and 
a body of knowledge. The concept defines the body of subject 
matter to which students in communication courses must be in- 
troduced if they are to become objectively aware of themselves 
and their roles in communication situations. 


AREAS OF STUDY 


For convenience, we can separate this body of subject matter 
into three major areas, recognizing, however, that the separation 
is largely artificial. Just as communication proceeds as a dynamic 
process rather than in discrete steps, so the subject matter forms 
a continuum rather than separate categories. It is precisely this 
fact—that the process serves as the integrating factor which 
fuses knowledge from innumerable sources into a new totality— 
that justifies communication as a legitimate field of study in its 
own right. 


Perception Theory 


One major area of subject matter centers around perception 
theory, but only as such theory and knowledge apply more or less 
directly to communication problems. This area includes both 
those factors conditioning perception of the nonsymbolic en- 
vironment and thus conditioning symbolic representations of it 
(the map-territory relationship), and also perceptual factors 
which condition a person’s response to signals, including lan- 
guage. 

One danger to be avoided in developing this and other sub- 
ject matter areas of a communication course, particularly at the 
present early stage of development in the field, is the swallowing 
of large chunks of material without adequately digesting them 
into the communication pattern. Another related danger is to 
become so interested in the material itself as to forget its function 
in the course, which is to serve as a basis for self-examination in 
communication situations. Becoming interested in knowledge for 
its own sake is good, of course—perhaps an essential first step 
toward objective attitudes—but placing students in situations 
which demonstrate what has been studied and which require use 
of what has been learned is also essential. 

It is not difficult, for example, to devise situations in which 
students must make three-level distinctions between “what is 
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there,” “what I saw,” and “what I said.” Shifting to the receiver's 
point of view, situations can be developed which drive home the 
possible distinction between “what he said” and “what I heard.” 
Francis Chisholm, from whom this terminology is borrowed, of- 
fered excellent suggestions for such situations in a Journal of 
Communication article some years ago.1 


Language 


The second major body of material centers around the signal- 
ling system itself—language. Granted that verbal language is 
not the only system of signals, nevertheless, it is the core, and 
other types of signals will be of interest mostly insofar as they 
operate in conjunction with words. 

Curiously enough, we know the general principle which should 
govern the selection of language materials (it should be material 
based on objective, realistic, and scientific study of the structure 
and functioning of language), but the ferment in this area is so 
great at present that at best we can see taking shape only the 
dim outlines of a useful body of material for the introductory 
course. Certainly it will include some of the major findings and 
methods of structural linguistics. General Semantics has pro- 
duced useful material, particularly that dealing with the nature 
of abstractions. Moreover, much traditional material in the area 
of language study remains valid. What we need most in this 
area is an amalgamation, a fusing together into a useful com- 
munication pattern of findings from many sources—and that is 
in the future. 

Whatever language materials we use, they must be supple- 
mented in two directions. First, the methods of reinforcing verbal 
language by other kinds of signals need considerable emphasis. 
Students often show little awareness of the extent to which verbal 
messages may be strengthened, or sometimes confused and con- 
tradicted, by accompanying nonverbal signals. 

Second, the development of modern transmission systems like 
radio, television, and motion pictures, and the phenomenal 
growth of mass printing, have created unique communication 
situations which have resulted in some of the most serious prob- 





1 Francis P. Chisholm, “A New Kind of Comprehension Test,” Journal of 
Communication, (Fall, 1955), 83-88. 
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lems of our times. Consequently, a study of public communica- 
tion is an essential part of the field and of the introductory 
course in the field. This study should, I believe, be governed 
by two major aims: (1) producing an awareness of the part 
played by mass communication in shaping the norms and value 
systems of a modern society, and thus its destiny; (2) giving the 
individual the knowledge and technique which can help him to 
deal realistically and critically with his communication environ- 
ment. 


Conscious Thought 


The third body of subject matter is indicated by segments in 
the diagram, given earlier, labeled “Ordering of Perceptions.” 
This is the area of conscious thought involved in the preparation 
or the reception of communication, including the development 
and clarification of purpose, the ordering of perceptions into 
organized patterns, and the use and the analysis of rational proc- 
esses. There is, of course, no marked frontier between this area 
and perception theory, or language material, for that matter. It 
is useful, nevertheless, to single out for conscious examination and 
study the important aspects of what goes on in the mind. Among 
other topics, this area might well include an introduction to the 
formation and the growth of irrational emotional attitudes, as 
well as to the nature of the rational processes. 

As in all other areas, the goal of this study is objective under- 
standing based firmly on knowledge. The problem of evaluat- 
ing communication of all kinds offers perhaps the most signifi- 
cant example of the importance of such understanding. A very 
normal tendency of students evaluating literary works is to equate 
“I like it” and “It is good,” or the converse. Literary criticism 
and evaluation can become more than a matter of personal taste 
only to the extent that it can discover relatively objective char- 
acteristics of structure and content, inherent in the nature of the 
work, to use as standards. 

Similarly, the normal tendency in evaluating reasoning and 
argument is to equate “I agree with it” and “It is sound.” The 
only escape from such complete subjectivity is to be found in 
an application of objective tests of soundness based on the nature 
of the reasoning processes. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is not the purpose of this article to discuss in detail the con- 
tent of the communication course. I cannot foresee a definition 
of communication according to which the broad areas suggested 
here will not be basic, but no doubt there will be a constant de- 
velopment and shifting in patterns of organization and selection 
of specific materials. 

I have outlined these areas with the hope of demonstrating 
two things: first, that communication skill on any but the most 
superficial level is dependent on objective understanding based 
on knowledge, and, second, that the usefulness of the knowledge 
depends on the extent to which a workable definition and theory 
of communication can be the integrating factor, fusing the re- 
sults of investigations in many areas into a unified and compre- 
hensible pattern. 

In short, the rationale of the college communication course is 
to introduce students to that body of knowledge (certainly not 
to exhaust it), to show them the broad outlines of the pattern, 
and to place them as frequently as possible in situations which 
demonstrate the use of the material in practice. Eventually, no 
doubt, advanced courses will develop, as the field develops, to 
offer opportunities for exploration in depth. 

The emphasis on subject matter in this article may lead some 
to suspect that I have forgotten the importance of constant prac- 
tice in speaking, writing, reading, and listening. I have not for- 
gotten it. The only limit on writing and reading in the kind of 
program I am advocating remains, as always, the time the stu- 
dent can devote to the course and the time the instructor can 
devote to reading papers. It is true, of course, that less class 
time can be devoted to speaking and listening than would be 
available if there were no subject matter to discuss. 

But the greater danger in our times, I believe, is to forget, in 
the hot pursuit of the practical application, the traditional func- 
tion of the university, which is to extend the boundaries of under- 
standing, of knowing. I have come to suspect that real communi- 
cation skill, like practical benefits from science (or like happi- 
ness), springs more plentifully as a concomitant of the search 
for understanding than it does from direct pursuit. 
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MAJOR FINDINGS IN LISTENING 
IN THE PAST TEN YEARS 


Pau W. KELLEer*® 


I 


The attempt to strike off a portrait at the end of a decade of 
what has happened in any field of endeavor is considered desir- 
able. Moreover, the picture may properly be drawn in broad, 
sweeping strokes, attempting to sketch the bold patterns at the 
expense of detail. And with the indulgence of the viewer, hints 
may be incorporated to suggest the further unfolding of the 
scene. It is in the spirit of such an effort that this survey of 
listening research in the fifties is offered. 

A look at the past ten years reveals important landmarks in 
listening research: standardized tests of listening comprehension 
have become a reality; substantial evidence has been advanced 
to show that listening can be taught; new light has been shed on 
fundamental differences between reading skills and listening 
skills; and an increasing number of factors thought to influence 
listening have been explored. 

In spite of these and other research advances, however, it is 
probably fair to say that much more has needed to be done than 
has been done. A look at research in comparable fields (e.g., 
reading; speaking) makes listening research look embryonic. 
James I. Brown, speaking to a meeting of the Central States 
Speech Association in 1949, posited the interesting (and quasi- 
facetious) notion that research in listening was 8,400 studies 
behind research in reading. His formula was to take the differ- 
ence in the number of studies done in the two fields and multi- 
ply that amount by three, since time spent in listening appeared 
to be roughly three times as great as that spent in reading. In a 
more serious vein he pointed to the fact that the Third Mental 
Measurements Yearbook devoted seventy pages to available read- 
ing tests and none to tests of listening. Only a year or so later 





* Dr. Keller (M. Ph., University of Wisconsin, and Ph.D., Northwestern 
University ) is Chairman of the Speech Department, Manchester College. He 
is collaborating with Dr. Charles T. Brown of Western Michigan University 
on a book on listening. 

1James I. Brown, “The Measurement of Listening Ability,” School and 
Society, LXXI (Jan., 1950), 69-71. 
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Anderson pointed to a similar disparity in the number of studies 
on reading and listening and suggested some research needs as 
he saw them.” 

To say that in the past decade listening research has “caught 
up” quantitatively would be obvious overstatement. The Knower 
Index of Graduate Theses in Speech* indicates well the steadi- 
ness, but slimness, of research in listening. It reports eleven 
graduate studies in listening in 1951, twelve in 1952, ten in 1953, 
and similar quantities for each year through the nine each in 1958 
and 1959.4 The quantity is certainly not impressive. At the same 
time, some provocative and important patterns have emerged 
from the studies done, and it is to some of these that we now turn. 


II 
Listening Can Be Identified and Measured 


The assumption has long been held that listening is a phenom- 
enon clearly separable from reading and that the skills involved 
in it cannot be reliably measured by applying a reading test. The 
companion assumption has been that these skills can be reliably 
measured by the use of specially constructed listening tests. Work 
done in the fifties has seemed to support convincingly the first 
assumption and has gained entrance to at least two respectable 
batteries of tests in applying the second. 

If reading skills and listening skills are of a common nature, a 
test of the one should make it possible to predict the other, or the 
testing of both should produce results in high agreement. More 
than that, if a student was trained in one, any improvement he 
might make should be reflected in the other. The increasing 
evidence does not support this concept of “commonality.” Brown 
and Carlsen found only small correlations between their test of 


* Harold A. Anderson, “Needed Research in Listening,” Elementary Eng- 
lish, XXIX (April, 1952), 215-224. 

* Franklin H. Knower, “Graduate Theses—An Index of Graduate Work in 
Speech,” Speech Monographs (carried annually in one of the issues. ) 

*A very thorough bibliography, compiled in 1957 for the National Society 
for the Study of Communication by Ralph G. Nichols, Donald E. Bird, Con- 
stance West, and Ernest Thompson, lists 529 entries. Many of them, how- 
ever, refer to studies done prior to 1950, and many more refer to nonresearch 
items. Probably not more than one fourth would deal with research projects 
on listening in the last ten years. 
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listening comprehension and tests of reading comprehension.® 
They concluded that the skills “are in no way identical.” Blewett, 
attempting to measure listening ability at the college level (and 
using comparisons different from those employed by Brown and 
Carlsen) concluded that listening and reading employ different 
factors.° Stromer found that while it was possible to improve 
listening comprehension through training in listening, it did not 
seem possible significantly to increase reading comprehension 
through training in listening? And Biggs felt justified in con- 
cluding from her efforts to construct a diagnostic listening test 
for college freshmen that the listening test measured traits which 
were independent of those measured by diagnostic reading tests.® 

The impact of such findings (cited, to be sure, from only part 
of the studies available) appears to be to establish a rather clear- 
cut profile of listening as a complex of skills separable from those 
involved in reading. This had been suggested before 1950, but 
it remained for research in the fifties to bring convincing support 
to it. 

The corollary assumption, that these listening skills could be 
measured, has been confirmed to a substantial degree in the last 
decade. To begin with, a goodly number of experimenters have 
succeeded in developing tests of listening comprehension possess- 
ing encouragingly high degrees of reliability and validity.* Most 
significant, perhaps, has been the standardization and continued 
use and refinement of two such tests. The Brown-Carlsen Listen- 
ing Comprehension Test has become a part of the World Book 
Company's “Evaluation and Adjustment Series.” Perfect relia- 


5 James I. Brown and G. Robert Carlsen, Brown-Carlsen ” istening Com- 
prehension Test (Chicago: World Book Company, 1953). 

*Thomas T. Blewett, “An Experiment in the Measurement of Listening 
at the College Level,” Speech Monographs, XVIII ( August, 1951), 174-175. 

* Walter F. Stromer, “An Investigation into Some of the Relationships 
Between Reading, Listening, and Intelligence,” Speech Monographs, XXI 
( August, 1954), 159-160. 

* Bernice P. Biggs, “Construction, Validation, and Evaluation of a Diag- 
nostic Test of Listening Effectiveness,” Speech Monographs, XXIII ( March, 
1956), 9-13. 

® This can be said in spite of the conclusion drawn by John A. Haberland 
in his “Comparison of Listening Tests with Standardized Tests” (see Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, April, 1959, pp. 299-302). Haberland discov- 
ered that “Tests of listening ability do not appear to agree closely with each 
other,” but also concluded that listening ability can be objectively measured. 
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bility is not claimed for the test, but satisfactory correlations with 
several tests of mental maturity, intelligence, verbal skills, and 
mental ability appear to confirm its usefulness. Norms are es- 
tablished for grades nine through college freshmen. Another, dif- 
ferently constructed listening test is the one produced by the 
Educational Testing Service (Princeton, N. J., 1957) as part of 
its “Sequential Tests of Educational Progress.” The latter test 
differs from the former not only in content but also in its pro- 
vision of forms, each with its own norms, for grades four through 
college sophomore. Its use is another one of the signs of the 
times in listening—interest in starting listening training early in 
the educational process. 

No other tests of listening comprehension have ever been as 
widely accepted as reliable measuring instruments as have these. 
Their establishment, therefore, becomes an important event in 
the history of listening research. 


Listening Can Be Taught 


It is difficult to tell how much training in listening has in- 
creased in quantity during the past ten years, but that there has 
been a considerable growth is apparent. More schools at all 
levels are offering listening training than ever before, and busi- 
ness and professional groups are establishing listening training 
programs, frequently on an extensive scale, for their personnel. 
At the same time there has been some skepticism as to the pos- 
sibility of teaching listening. The question has persisted, “How 
do we know listening can be taught?” To answer that question 
on any other than subjective grounds has, up until this past de- 
cade, been difficult. With the development of acceptable tests, 
however, has come the possibility of measuring progress. And 
with measurement has come evidence that training can make a 
significant difference in listening comprehension. Heilman, for 
example, engaged college freshmen in a series of six weekly 
training lessons of only about twenty minutes each. Comparing 
pretraining and post-training test results, he found a gain in 
listening ability that was significant beyond the 1% level of sta- 
tistical confidence.*° What Heilman demonstrated with college 





* Arthur W. Heilman, “An Investigation in Measuring and Improving 
Listening Ability of College Freshmen,” Speech Monographs, XVIII (No- 
vember, 1951), 302-308. 
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students was later confirmed by Pratt in his study involving forty 
classes of sixth grade students. After a series of training sessions 
the members of the twenty experimental classes showed a gain 
in listening comprehension statistically significant beyond the 
1% level." Pratt’s results suggested, in addition, that the in- 
struction was effective regardless of varying levels of intelligence. 
At the University of Minnesota, which provides twelve weeks 
of special listening instruction to classes of freshmen scoring in 
the lowest 20% on preliminary tests, the results also were con- 
vincing. Nichols and Lewis report that in no instance has a group 
failed to average at least a 25% gain in listening proficiency and 
that some groups have averaged as high as a 40% gain.’ They 
go on to describe a night class at the University of Minnesota 
labeled “Efficient Listening” and attended by thirty business and 
professional people. The average gain reported for these men 

and women after training was fifty-two percentile ranks. 
That listening can be taught would seem to be significantly 
shown by the research in the decade of the fifties. How it can 
most efficiently and effectively be taught remains to be explored. 


The Effect of Factors Influencing Listening Can Be More Clearly 
Determined 


For the researcher, some of the most exciting work done in 
the fifties has to do with factors allegedly related to listening. 
The excitement grows out of the fact that there is no dearth of 
important hypotheses in this area, that there is evidence to shake 
the certainty about some factors previously thought to be crucial, 
and that there is a stream of new possibilities related to factors 
we may have thus far missed. Let us start with some which rep- 
resent “unfinished business” and move, then, to the newer ones. 

Intelligence, scholastic aptitude, and reading ability have come 
in for a major share of analysis as factors having an important 
bearing on listening. Of the three, intelligence emerges as the 
surest correlate of listening ability. Studies by Brown and Carl- 





“ Edward Pratt, “Experimental Evaluation of a Program for the Improve- 
ment of Listening,” The Elementary School Journal, LVI (March, 1956), 
315-320. 

# Ralph G. Nichols and Thomas R. Lewis, Listening and Speaking, (Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1954), pp. 5-6. 
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sen,'* Stromer,'* McClendon, and Haberland’* reveal a strong 
co-existence between listening skill and various measures of in- 
telligence. Scholastic aptitude as a correlate of listening, how- 
ever, at this stage of research appears to be a moot matter. Hab- 
erland, for example, finds “little agreement between listening 
test results and academic ratings.” McClendon, on the other 
hand, reports a positive correlation between listening compre- 
hension and scholastic aptitude. Brown and Carlsen see a mod- 
erate correlation between listening comprehension and scholastic 
success, but Blewett, who finds only a slight relationship between 
listening and grades, concludes that scholastic aptitude cannot 
be used to predict listening performance.'*? The seeming contra- 
dictions may be more apparent than real, for the studies seem to 
lack uniformity in their respective definitions of “scholastic ap- 
titude.” In respect to the relationship between listening ability 
and reading ability, correlations ranging from low to relatively 
high now make a positive relationship doubtful.‘* This is, in 
fact, a spot at which the capacity of researchers to set aside pre- 
vious conceptions of the relationship between the factors being 
examined will be tested. 

Another one of the factors long suspected of being crucial in 
determining listening comprehension is rate. Studies in the past 
decade have, at the very least, made it necessary to ask some new 
questions about the operation of this factor. The belief prior to 
1950 was that increasing rate led to a decrease in listening effi- 
ciency. More recent studies have demonstrated, through devices 
made possible by the refined development of sound equipment, 
that the rate of presenting material can range between 125 and 
225 words per minute without appreciable loss in comprehension 
and that the optimal rate of oral presentation may lie between 


** Loc. cit. 

™ Op. cit. 

* Paul I. McClendon, “An Experimental Study of the Effects of Speaking 
Rate upon Listenability,” Speech Monographs, XXIV (June, 1957), 89-90. 

# John A. Haberland, “Listening Ability in College Freshmen,” School and 
Society, LXXXIV (December, 1956), 217-218. 

7 Blewett, op. cit. He makes the significant additional report that the 
greatest correlation found in his study was between listening comprehension 
and language aptitude. 

*® Compare the findings in such previously cited sources as those by Biggs, 
Blewett, Stromer, and Brown-Carlsen. 
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145 and 160 words per minute.” It is provocative to ponder to 
what extent listeners could be trained to increase the rate at 
which they could listen, and whether capacity to operate at 
faster rates would, as is frequently claimed for reading, make it 
possible for them to listen more efficiently at slower rates. 

Strong corroboration has come for still another factor long sus- 
pected of operating in listening—namely, the factor of visual 
components in material presented. Kramer®® and O’Neill** have 
done studies which reveal a statistically significant advantage 
favoring the speaker who is present over the one who is not 
visible. O’Neill’s study is especially provocative because it at- 
tempts to discover to what extent individuals with normal hearing 
make use of lip-reading cues to gain information as they listen. 
Through the ingenious use of masking noise to blot out progres- 
sively what listeners might be able to hear, the experimenter was 
able to get a measure of how much the “listening” occurred 
through visual cues. He concluded that the use of lip-reading 
cues was “appreciable.” 

In the teaching of speaking and listening a good deal of pain 
and determination has characterized our efforts at dealing with 
organization and notetaking. On the one hand we have made it 
a cardinal principle for the speaker that he take great care to 
organize his remarks. Listeners, we have said, cannot be ex- 
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pected to comprehend materials confronting them in an unorgan- J 


ized way. On the other hand, we have sought to give advice 
(perhaps with baffling variety) regarding the best ways to take 
notes so as to guarantee listening efficiency. Research in the 
fifties has shed some exceedingly interesting light on both of 
these factors. On the first, Beighley tested the hypothesis that 
good organization makes a significant difference in the listener’s 
capacity to comprehend what he hears both immediately after- 


# See especially the studies by Charles F. Diehl, R. C. White, and K. W. 
Burk, “Rate and Communication,” Speech Monographs, XXVI (August, 
1959), 229-232; and Leo Goodman-Malamuth, II, “An. Experimental Study 
of the Effects of Speaking Rate Upon Listenability,” Speech Monographs, 
XXIV (June, 1957), 89-90. 

” Edward J. J. Kramer, “A Study of Listening Test Scores on Orally Pre- 
sented Expository Material with the Speaker Seen and with Speaker Not 
Seen,” Speech Monographs, XIX (August, 1952), 160. 

“John Joseph O’Neill, “Contributions of the Visual Components of Oral 
Symbols to the Speech Comprehension of Listeners with Normal Hearing,” 
Speech Monographs, XIX (June, 1952), 119-120. 
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wards and later. He discovered that listeners comprehend “dis- 
organized” material as well as they do “organized” material. 
These results led him to the further hypothesis that disorganiz- 
ing material may actually lead to better listener comprehension 
because it engages the listener, out of necessity, in the task of 
organizing it for himself. The second study did not, however, 
bear out the theory. That is, neither the presence of organization 
nor the lack of it appeared to make a significant difference in 
comprehension.” The role of organization in presenting material 
for listening seems to call for more investigation. 

The second factor, that of notetaking, was revealed in a simi- 
larly surprising light. McClendon tested various methods of note- 
taking as they related to listening comprehension and found that 
it made no significant difference whether the experimental sub- 
jects took no notes, took notes only on main points, took copious 
notes on factual detail, or took notes in their customary manner. 
The difference in method, he discovered, was insignificant both 
for immediate testing and delayed testing.2* McClendon’s find- 
ings would suggest, at the very least, the need for a re-examina- 
tion of the notetaking techniques so confidently espoused in the 
past. 

Another factor deserves special mention in any survey of listen- 
ing research during the fifties. Attention, it has been taken for 
granted, is a basic factor in listening. In fact, detractors of train- 
ing in listening have frequently been fond of asserting that listen- 
ing was “just” attending. Whatever the validity of such a view, 
it has been said that “set” could be identified as an important 
psychological component of attention. And that conviction has 
led to such studies as the one done by Karraker in 1952. Her 
results led her to the conclusion that “set” as a psychological 


= K. C. Beighley, “An Experimental Study of the Effect of Three Speech 
Variables on Listening Comprehension,” Speech Monographs, XXI (No- 
vember, 1954), 248-253. 

* Paul I. McClendon, “An Experimental Study of the Relationships Be- 
tween the Note-taking Practices and Listening Comprehension of College 
Freshmen During Expository Lectures,” Speech Monographs, XXIV (June, 
1957), 95-96. 

™* Mary E. Karraker, “An Evaluation of the Influence of Interest and ‘Set’ 
on Listening Effectiveness in the Basic Communication Class,” Speech 
Monographs, XIX (June, 1952), 117-118. 
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factor in listening is ambiguous.** The matter was not, however, 
dropped here. Brown, in searching for important factors in listen- 
ing comprehension as an avenue to the refinement of listening 
training, came across one which he identified as “anticipatory 
set.” He explained his concept of the factor as follows: “. . . good 
listening may require the ability to hypothesize, the ability to 
say to oneself as he listens, ‘I imagine that what the speaker is 
trying to say is...’ This anticipating and comparing of expecta- 
tion with outcome may cause the listener to pay attention in 
order to see if he is right.”"2> Attempting to examine this notion, 
he gave experimental groups of college students the Princeton 
Listening Test (STEP) along with brief prefatory remarks 
which preceded each section of the test and which aimed to 
produce an “expectation” or “set” regarding what was to come. 
Comparing test results of the experimental students and the con- 
trol students (who received the material without the prefatory 
remarks), Brown found a difference in favor of the former sig- 
nificant at the 1% level of statistical confidence. The study was, 
to be sure, introductory, but its results suggest the possibility 
that “set” does play an important part in listening. It is interest- 
ing to note that experimental subjects who favored the spoken 
arguments (who had, that is to say, a favorable “set”) used in 
the study made by Conboy recalled significantly more content 
than did those who had an unfavorable “set.”** There are enough 
tantalizing clues from elsewhere in listening research to make 
this factor worth pursuing. 

Over-all, then, it could fairly be said that although research in 
the past decade has thrown some of our previously held concepts 
concerning factors operating in listening into confusion, it has 
made our view of other factors more respectable objectively, and 
it has enlightened us on all those factors with which we have 
been willing to work. 





* Charles T. Brown, “Studies in Listening Comprehension,” Speech Mono- 
graphs, XXVI (November, 1959), 288-294. Another hypothesis advanced in 
Brown’s study, but not corroborated, deserves further search; namely, ca- 
pacity for free-word-association is a factor in successful listening. 

* William A. Conboy, “A Study of the Retention of Speech Content as 
Measured by Immediate and Delayed Recall,” Speech Monographs, XXII 
(June, 1955), 143. 
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The backward look, giving us perspective on the products of 
listening research in the 1950's, gives rise to images like these: 

1. The decade provided us with measuring tools we very much 
needed. 

2. It focused attention on training methodology and stimulated 
attempts to find out more regarding ways in which listening can 
best be taught. 

3. It left us with very little additional information on what 
takes place in the human thought process during listening. Just 
how much faster than the rate of speech, for example, is the rate 
of thought? (We urge students to use the “gap” between the 
rate of speech and thought in various ways. But what sort of 
“gap” is there?) Is our thinking during listening chiefly a matter 
of free association regarding the words we hear? Does creativity 
have anything to do with the capacity to listen? Of the answers 
to questions like these we must confess our relative innocence. 
The utilitarian bent of our research thus far (i.e. a research pretty 
largely training centered ) may lead us to by-pass these questions. 
Be that as it may, we need a continually honest appraisal of how 
little we know about them and an accompanying cautiousness in 
drawing conclusions or making assumptions. The past decade 
has told us a great deal. It has told us enough to force us to ask 
more questions. 

The forward look is encouraging. An important thing hap- 
pened during the fifties. Those who were interested in listening 
research seemed able, to a markedly new degree, to unhitch 
themselves from the urge to be defensive. There appeared to be 
less self-consciousness, more confidence, and, hence, more pre- 
occupation with the questions at the very heart of the receiving 
aspect of communication. The climate is right for another fruit- 
ful decade of research. 


THE LINGUA FRANKENSTEIN OF THE FABULOUS 
FIFTIES 
C. Merton Bascocx* 


Carl Sandburg, in The People, Yes, tells of a classical orator 
from Massachusetts who had pronounced the words vox populi 
five times in an Indianapolis speech when a Hoosier congressman 
bet another he didn’t know what vox populi meant. The money 
was put up, and the winner of the bet freely translated vox populi 
to mean “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

Here we have a good example of what the communication arts 
practitioners call a “noisy channel,” the kind of thing pictured on 
my TV set as a man hopelessly hamstrung in telephone wires. 
Since words themselves create much of the so-called “noise” that 
interferes with successful communication of ideas, perhaps it 
will not be unprofitable to consider some specific examples of 
the nerve-jangling cacophony inherent in the current idiom of 
American English. 

Windjamming, or overloading of the communication circuits 
with too many words for the number of ideas transmitted, is a 
common variety. Joseph Wood Krutch in The American Scholar, 
Summer, 1957, supplies this excellent example of oververbaliza- 
tion on the part of a Yale professor: 

As we shift from a society in which production is the focus of economic 
attention to one which is oriented to consumption, as we see a new pattern 
of personality emerging in American life, it seems to me that advertising as 
an institution moves into a position of influence comparable at least to a 
degree to such other major institutions for the formation of values as the 
school and the church. 

Quite obviously there is a simpler, a more economical, and for 
all practical purposes, a better way of saying whatever it is the 
professor is saying. Here is Mr. Krutch’s version in twenty words: 

As consumption becomes more important to our society, advertising will 
affect our lives as much as the school or church. 

Who would not agree that the second version is more readable, 
more understandable, and in every way more effective than the 
original? 

* Dr. Babcock is Professor of Communication Skills, Michigan State 


University, East Lansing, Michigan. He is the Immediate Past Editor of 
The Journal of Communication. 
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Another kind of dissonance that causes trouble along communi- 
cation lines is the use of two-dollar words where fifty-cent ones 
would do as well or better. Arthur H. Motley, president of Pa- 
rade Publications, once told of a business man who when address- 
ing his plant personnel kept referring to the “gargantuan prob- 
lems of management.” “I am sure,” said Mr. Motley, “that most 
of the people who were listening expected to see a gorilla come 
down from the chandeliers. What the speaker meant, of course, 
was that ‘the problems of management are BIG problems.’ Re- 
cently, I found the same word used in an advertisement for the 
British Travel Association. Along with other first-class accom- 
modations, the ad promised ‘gargantuan breakfasts’ aboard ship. 
If these breakfasts are anything like the gourmetic nightmares 
served on British troop ships carrying GIs to the ETO during 
World War II, for my money, this is a good advertisement for a 
trip to the Orient.” 

The use of polysyllabic “inkhorn words,” in a “puffed up style 
full of profane eloquence,” was roundly excoriated by English 
writers in the sixteenth century. Now, after 400 years, we are 
still up to the same old tricks, substituting Latin words for plain 
English ones whenever the opportunity affords. Examples from 
the daily press are a dime a dozen: vermiculated for “wormy,” 
xenophobia for “fear of strangers,” and anthropomorphism for 
“assumption of God's attributes.” 

According to Frank Gelett Burgess, “Short words are words of 
might,” and longer ones are the instruments of verbal snobbery, 
kept in circulation by people who swallow the myth that simple 
words are for simple people. Short words, he argues, have a way 
of striking home, of getting at the plain facts of life, of revealing 
the unadorned truth, and, in short, of communicating effectively. 
Swollen words, on the other hand, are often deceitful, hypocritical, 
and downright dishonest. 

The pseudo-scientific names of the “miracle” ingredients in 
certain advertised products are good examples of inflated diction 
used to manipulate public opinion: oxone, aqua-D, D-methor- 
phan, colostron, gardol, lubrasol, L-lysine, duratex, and biodyne. 
Such well-timed verbal fusillades as these have the calculated ef- 
fect of producing a kind of semantic shell shock, or, to employ 
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Thurber’s phrase, “havoc wrought by verbal artillery upon the 
fortress of reason.” 

Closely related to this kind of abracadabra is a kind of se- 
mantic shuffle game which is not unlike Broadway double talk: 
“If you expect to get anywhere, you've got to tattistrat on the 
porter-scratch.” The general idea is to victimize or bamboozle 
a prospective listener by throwing words at him wrapped in to- 
tally unfamiliar contexts. Allen Funt, with his candid camera and 
concealed microphone, a few years ago demonstrated how to play 
the game. He tried to find out how many people really knew 
what the word retroactive means. Walking up to an elevator 
starter in a public building, he announced rather impatiently, 
“Listen, I think you should know that the third elevator on the 
right is retroactive.” 

“Is that so?” said the starter. “We haven't had any complaints.” 

“It's mighty dangerous!” said Funt. 

“We'll have to look into it. Do you think it is very dangerous?” 
asked the starter. 

“It most certainly is,” responded Funt. “You can get into all 
kinds of trouble with that.” 

Then he wandered off casually, smiling sadistically, and ap- 
proached a young girl at a soda fountain. “Boy,” he exclaimed, 
“isn’t this weather retroactive?” She hastily agreed that it was. 

“Most retroactive day this season,” said Funt. 

“Yes,” said the girl. “Terrible.” 

“You know what retroactive weather is, don’t you?” asked Funt. 

“Very hot with no letup,” said the girl firmly. 

The next victim was a gentleman window-shopper. “Hey, 
buddy,” said Funt, “if I were you, I wouldn't go into that store.” 

“Why not?” asked the man. 

“Those people in there, they're very retroactive.” 

The interbreeding of numerous types of occupational and pro- 
fessional jargon, or shop talk, has given birth to a new language 
in America which threatens to replace standard English. This 
language is variously styled Desperanto (by Jacques Barzun), 
No-English (by Willard Thorp), and Polysyllabic monstrosititis 

11 am indebted to John Crosby and the New York Herald Tribune for 
this story. 
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(by James Thurber). Space, fortunately, does not permit a com- 
plete analysis of its grammar and accidence, the study of which 
might give us “acidosis of the esprit,” as Louise Pound called it. 

Part of the new lingo is made up of what Clifton Fadiman has 
dubbed “Madison Avenue English—a successful, technically ad- 
mirable attempt to attract the attention without actually engag- 
ing it.” Here is an excellent burlesque of the characteristic style 
as furnished by John Crosby. Crosby and his friend Jim Main- 
waring are ad-libbing: 

“Go ahead, big boy, fill me in.” 

“Well, I was talking to a guy on a plane from Cincinnati—I 
realize this is a one-man survey—and he updated me on a couple 
of gimmicks he’s got on the hopper.” 

“New wrinkles on his pitch, eh?” 

“Yeah, but he hasn’t quite cleared it with the top brass. So I 
hope you're soundproof.” 

“I'm deaf and dumb. Update me, big boy.” 

Jim lowered his voice to a whisper. “He says dollar-wise the 
Big Act has got to go co-op. That's straight from the upper ech- 
elons. Of course, plans haven't been finalized yet.” 

“You mean they haven't covered all the bases?” 

“No, but he’s trying to get the client to firm up. It’s just pos- 
sible he may put the wrap-up on it next week. You think it 
figures?” . . . 

Commenting on the single aspect of converting all nouns into 
adverbs by attaching the suffix -wise to them, Robert W. Wells, 
in Harper's, August, 1956, said, “Wordwise, I am fedwise up”: 

Nounwise, I am surfeited with the hybrid newcomers. Lying there in the 
gloom I vowed that the next fellow who calls me up and begins, “Lunch- 
wise, how are you fixed?” is going to get a receiver slammed in his ear. 
And if the horrid syllables are pronounced in my presence, I am going to 
let fly the most desperate roundhouse right that has been seen since Lou 
Nova took up poetry. 

Of course, there is more to this “lingua frankenstein” that comes 
from night club chitchat and sales promotion conferences. So- 
ciologists, educationists, and inmates of the Pentagon have all 
added their plugged nickel’s worth to the verbal kitty. Here is 
Burges Johnson, for example, parroting the dissertation writers 
so perfectly that a prominent educator and a publisher were com- 


pletely taken in by it: 
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Education is that process by which accretions to the efferent speech pat- 
terns and the contextual and potential mentality of preadolescence are de- 
veloped by attention to the howness and whichness and whyness of objec- 
tive experiences as they are correlated to concomitants in establishing with 
satisfyingness the fixitivity of the norm and the proponent responses of the 
neurones, assuming maximum feasible self-direction with accrescent maturi- 
zation; and when that is attended to, let us hope they will not fall on the 
buttered side. 


“Insipidology,” Scott Corbett’s term for euphemistic verbal 
dodges, is another variety of noisy nomenclature. “A quarter of 
a century ago,” says Corbett in Atlantic, March, 1959, “New 
York’s last janitor died. Since then there have been only Build- 
ing Superintendents. Now the homely garbageman has joined the 
janitor, leaving his work to be accomplished by Disposal Con- 
tractors or Sanitation Engineers.” Remember H. L. Mencken's 
discussion of ecdysiast, a strip-tease artist, in Supplement I to 
The American Language? When interviewed for the New York 
World-Telegram apropos of this highfalutin occupational title, 
Gypsy Rose Lee blurted out: 


Ecdysiast, he calls me! Why the man is an intellectual slob. He has been 
reading books. Dictionaries. We don’t wear feathers and molt them off. . . . 
What does he know about stripping? 

And now, what may be the most eye-catching example of in- 
sipidology yet reported is this sign on a broom closet in a gov- 
ernment building in Washington: 

4156 
General Services Administration 
Region 3 
Public Building Service 
Building Management Division 
Utility Room, Custodial 


But lest you assume that such circumlocution is confined to the 
United States, here is a notice posted near the legal section of 
London’s Lincoln Inn Fields: 


This ground is temporarily closed for the grass to be reestablished after 
reinstatement. 


You've heard of the fellow who could talk more and say less 
than any man in town. I'm telling you some folks’ words make 
so much noise you can’t hear what they have to say. And speak- 
ing of Dan Chaucer's “well of English undefyled,” I would say 
it has become more than somewhat contaminated. 











cccc NEWS 


The Conference on College Composition and Communication 
has announced the tentative program for its annual meeting at 
the Netherland Hilton Hotel in Cincinnati, March 31 and April 
1 and 2. The theme of the program will be “Avenues of Pro- 
fessional Advancement for the Composition—Communication 
Teacher.” 

Panel discussions are being prepared on Methodology of Re- 
search, Needed Research, Experiments in Freshman English, 
Linguistics in the Classroom, Problems in Linguistics, The Theme 
as Personal Philosophy, Using the Mass Media, Textbook Writing 
and Publishing, The Communications Consultant, Problems in 
Technical Writing, and Problems Common to High School and 
College English. 

Workshops will be conducted on The Place in the Communica- 
tions Course of Speech, Literature, Linguistics, Grammar, and 
Semantics; The Function of the Course in Technical Schools, 
Large Schools, Colleges, Junior Colleges, and Teacher Training 
Programs; and Textbooks, Administering the Course, The Gifted 
Student, and Problems in Technical Writing. 

The Editor of the CCCC journal, Cecil B. Williams of Okla- 
homa State University, is in Hamburg, Germany, on a Fulbright 
Professorship to teach American literature. Interim Editor of 
College Composition and Communication is Frances E. Bowman 
of Duke University. 

The approach of the 1960 CCCC meeting brings to mind cer- 
tain points of contrast between that organization and our own. 

There is a basic difference between NSSC and CCCC, and this 
basic difference gives a few clear advantages to NSSC’s sister 
organization. As reported in this space in the September issue, 
CCCC enjoys a much larger membership, although the two or- 
ganizations were formed in the same year. The basic difference 
in the two organizations is specificity. The Conference on College 
Composition and Communication, as its name implies, is devoted 
to the problems of teaching college freshmen the basic tools of 
communication. 

Notable at the 1959 annual meeting of CCCC was the empha- 
sis on linguistics and semantics as these disciplines bear on the 
teaching of college freshmen. The opening session found Donald 
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Bird of Los Angeles State College addressing the society on the 
role of linguistics as related to the teaching of college freshmen, 
and S. I. Hayakawa of San Francisco State College addressing the 
society on the role of semantics—logic in the freshman course. At 
subsequent meetings, David Munro, then of the University of 
Illinois at Chicago, chaired a meeting on “Special Problems in the 
Linguistic Area,” at which one of the three speakers was from the 
Union of South Africa. Charlton Laird, widely known author of 
The Miracle of Language, chaired a section called “Discussion of 
Advanced Linguistics.” 

Specificity can be vice as well as virtue, but let us note these 
basic differences. NSSC reaches for all who are interested in com- 
munication and boasts fewer than 500 members; CCCC reaches 
out a helping hand to teachers of freshman English and boasts 
2,500 members. Perhaps our Committee on Definition, Nature, 
Scope, and Functions should take note. There are advantages in 
being identified as fish or fowl, particularly if the fish or fowl 
with which one is identified is both numerous and socially useful. 
Queens College Burton H. Byers 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE of 
The National Society for the Study of Communication 


Harand Lodge, Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin 
September 2-4, 1960 
*Two full days of convention programs—speeches, discus- 
sions, demonstrations, workshops 
*Informal evening discussions with friends and colleagues in 
a quiet, relaxed atmosphere 
*Family accommodations in a resort atmosphere with a 
private beach on Elkhart Lake (Six meals and housing for 
two nights is $17.50 for adults and $9.00 for children under 
twelve.) 
Elkhart Lake, which is 55 miles from Milwaukee and 145 miles from 
Chicago, may be reached by automobile or the Milwaukee Railroad. 
If an advance request is made, the Committee on Local Arrangements 
= ipa to provide transportation for those arriving in Milwaukee 
y plane. 
All member of the NSSC will receive advance copies of the program. 
Others desiring this information should write to Carl Weaver, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, and request 
that they be placed on the mailing list. t 























THE FORUM 


Provinciality, although the antithesis of a major scholarly ideal, 
is far from unknown. Psychologists and sociologists in their 
arti¢les on discussion, for example, regularly ignore research 
findings published in speech journals, and historians often seem 
unaware of rhetorical studies illuminating significant aspects of 
past events and forces. 

The problem, also, can be one of geography, for channels of 
communication are both inherently imperfect and frequently 
neglected. In communication not only do many academic disci- 
plines contribute much but also there are scholars in many 
countries who have worth-while findings. Among the foreign 
groups one of the most important is the Community Research 
Centre, University College, London. Since most of our own 
Journal readers do not have access to this material, the following 
summary of the Research Centre’s annual report for the 1958- 
1959 session is our own small contribution in the battle against 
provinciality. ea ee 


“The Centre is undertaking research concerned primarily with 
describing, analysing, and determining the efficacy of the 
language of business and governmental organizations. During 
the past session work has begun on the following projects: the 
relative efficiency of the written and spoken words in the context 
of commands; an analysis of syntactical structure in the spoken 
language of broadcasting; unconventional syntax in the novels of 
William Faulkner; the description and analysis of the linguistic 
features of advertising copy; the language of official non-statutory 
documents issued by certain government departments.” 

Consistent with this central objective, the subject for the an- 
nual conference for 1959 was “Research into the Language of 
Business and Governmental Organisations.” The programme 
was as follows: (1) Defining projects in communication re- 
search; (2) the presentation of information in certain non-statu- 
tory official documents; (3) the language of official documents: 
eliminating the negative; (4) the language of advertising; (5) 
teaching courses in communication; and (6) further possibilities 
for communication research. The last two of these were open 
discussions; the others were presentations by speakers. 
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The positions held by the participants in the meeting were simi- 
lar to those of speakers and panelists at an annual NSSC Summer 
Conference. Besides a number of professors from University 
College, London, there were, among others, the following: Prin- 
cipal, Training and Education Division, H. M. Treasury; repre- 
sentatives from the Board of Inland Revenue and the Board of 
Trade; the heads of the employee information divisions of an oil 
company, an electric company, and the British Iron & Steel 
Research Association; representatives of advertising agencies; and 
public relations officers of several corporations. 

The annual report also lists research projects and publications 
“on aspects of communication carried out in various departments 
of the college.” Anatomy, Engineering, English, French, the 
Galton Laboratory, Laws, Phonetics, and Psychology are repre- 
sented. The following items are of particular interest: 


ENGINEERING: In October 1958 Mr. B. C. Brookes was ap- 
pointed to a part-time Special Lecturership at Imperial College. With 
the consent of the members of the staff concerned he attended lectures 
to observe lecturing techniques and students’ reactions. He then dis- 
cussed with individual lecturers any particular difficulties that arose 
in their lecturing work and, at departmental ie, the more 
general problems of each department. 

LAWS: The United Kingdom Committee of — ative Law is 
undertaking the preparation of Law vocabularies in English and a 
number of other languages. Professor Raphael Powell, as editor of 
these vocabuleries and organiser, has prepared an English word list of 
about 3000 words commonly used bv lawyers. This word list has been 
distributed for translation. 

PHONETICS: The Department is continuing an extensive pro- 
gramme of experimental research on speech communication and the lin- 
guistic problems that it entails. In the field of mechanical speech 
recognition, the main emphasis is now on extension of the statistical 
information available in the mechanical recogniser. This requires first 
the collecting of data about current English, e.g. of phonemic digram, 
trigram, . . .n-gram frequencies, and programmes and inputs are at 
present being prepared that will make it possible to obtain these data 
by means of an electronic digital computer. In the next stage, the 
application of this statistical information in mechanical recognition will 
be explored also by the use of a digital computer. 

Experiments on the acoustic cues for recognition of speech sounds 
by the human listener are being carried out mainly through the use of 
an electronic speech synthesizer. Vowel sounds produced by the 
synthesizer have been compared in listener tests with humanly pro- 
duced vowels and as a result a set of synthesized “English” vowels has 
been adopted as a basis for consonant experiments. The latter will 
deal in the first instance with fricative consonants. 

Further experiments on pauses in speech and their relation to in- 
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formation content have been carried out and reported by Dr. Eisler. 

The past session has seen the establishing of a new journal, Language 
and Speech (edited by D. B. Fry and other members of the depart- 
ment) devoted mainly to accounts of experimental work on speech com- 
munication. 


The following publications are among the thirty-one listed: 


Young, J. Z. “Information theory in relation to cell biology,” XVth Int. 
Congr. Zool. (1958), Sect. IX, Paper 12. 

Amory, Maureen. The semantic development of certain critical terms 
(beauty, sublimity, picturesque) in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

Palmer, C. Elizabeth. The semantic development of certain theological and 
philosophical terms (accident, element, essence, matter, substance) from 
their earliest vernacular use to 1625. 

Denes, P. “The design and operation of the mechanical speech recogniser 
at University College London,” J. Brit. I. R. E., 19 (1959), 219-29. 

Fry, D. B. “Experiments in the perception of stress,” Language and Speech, 
1, 2 (1958), 126-52. 

—_——.. “The perception of stress,” Proc. 8th Int. Congr. of Linguists 
(Oslo 1958), 601-3. 

—_—_——.. “Theoretical aspects of mechanical speech recognition,” J. Brit. 
I. R. E., 19 (1959), 211-18. 

, and P. Denes. “The solution of some fundamental problems in 
mechanical speech recognition,” Language and Speech, 1, 1 (1958), 35- 
58. 

Goldman-Eisler, Frieda. “Speech production and language analysis,” 
Nature, 180 (1957), 1497. 

———.. “Speech analysis and mental processes,” Language and Speech, 
1, 1 (1958), 59-75. 

———. “Speech production and the predictability of words in context,” 
Quart. J. Exp. Psychol., 10 (1958), 96-106. 

—_——.. “The predictability of words in context and the length of pauses 
in speech,” Language and Speech, 1, 3 (1958), 226-31. 

O'Connor, J. D. (with L. J. Gertsman et al.) “Acoustic cues for the per- 
ception of initial /w j r 1/ in English,” Word, 13 (1957), 2443. 

Trim, J. L. M. “Language and communication,” The Teacher of the Deaf, 
lvi (August 1958), 108-14. 

Dixon, N. F. “Apparent changes in the visual threshold as a function of 
Subliminal Stimulation,” Quart. J. Exp. Psychol., 10 pt 4 (1958). 

Wason, P. C. “The Processing of Positive and Negative Information,” 
Quart. J. Exp. Psychol. (1959). 

The final section of the report on the Communication Research 


Centre indicates that its officials also are aware of the danger of 
provinciality. The section lists “contacts” with thirty-two persons 
representing diverse academic disciplines, several private com- 
panies, government agencies, several other colleges in Great 
Britain, and scholars in West Germany, France, Assam, New 
Zealand, and the United States. 

Wayne N. THOMPSON 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


RESEARCH NOTES 


Francis A. Cartier, Editor 


It is the purpose of this department of The Journal to publish 
brief abstracts of research reported in other and more specialized 
periodicals, to report on research in progress, and to serve as a 
medium for the exchange of comments, suggestions, criticisms, 
and other matters relevant to the study of communication. A 
small staff is currently being organized to assist the research 
editor in gathering such material, but it is hoped that individual 
members also will assist. 

Perhaps the most significant single item of news on research 
that came to the attention of convention-goers at Washington last 
December was the existence of the New Educational Media 
Program authorized by Title VII of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. This has been around for some time, obviously, 
and readers who also happen to be members of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction (DAVI) of NEA are keenly aware of 
it. For some reason, it doesn’t seem to have become common 
knowledge among NSSC members. The act directs the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education to (1) conduct, assist, and foster 
research and experimentation in the educational uses of new 
communications media, and (2) disseminate information about 
them to school systems, colleges, and universities. To do these 
things, he may make grants-in-aid or contracts. The research 
may be either basic or applied, but it must have to do with educa- 
tional communication. Priority will be given to projects for 
developing effective techniques for using new educational media, 
for training teachers in such use, and for presenting academic 
subject matter through these media. If you are thinking of ap- 
plying for some research money under this program, write to the 
Office of Education, New Educational Media Branch, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and ask for form NDEA-VII-1 (rev.). 

Incidentally, The National Defense Education Act (Public 
Law 85-864) is not the only authorization for government ex- 
penditure in research of the kind which interests NSSC members. 
Public Law 531 authorizes the Office of Education to “enter into 
contracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements with uni- 
versities and colleges and state educational agencies for the con- 
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duct of research, surveys, and demonstrations in the field of edu- 
cation.” This one has been on the books since 1954 and is called 
the Cooperative Research Program. Your Research Editor spent 
a fascinating couple of hours talking to a couple of very sharp 
individuals in the Office of Education right after the December 
convention and carried away with him Bulletin 1958, No. 5, and 
Bulletin 1959, No. 18. Both of these pamphlets are titled Co- 
operative Research Projects, and both are presumably yours for 
the asking. They consist of lists of projects being supported 
under P. L. 531, such as, for example: 


Project 185. A study of the communication problems of the mentally 
retarded child and the effects of these problems on learning potential. 
Nancy E. Wood, Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center. 

Project 258. The logical structure of teaching and the development of 
critical thinking. B. Othaniel Smith, Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

Project 217. Personality factors in the development of communication 
and leadership skills. John B. Carroll, Director of the Laboratory for Re- 
search in Instruction, Harvard University. 

Project 377. Relationship of self-concept to beginning achievements in 
reading. W. W. Wattenberg, Professor of Educational Psychology, Wayne 
State University. 


As of July 1, 1958, the only figures I have, the Commissioner 
had approved 133 of the 490 proposals made—a figure which 
looks like a remarkable percentage to this unpracticed eye. About 
half of the 6.5 million dollars involved was for studies on mental- 
ly retarded children, but the rest is spread around on a lot of 
things, as you can see from even the very small sample given 
above. But the lists also show that most of the research is being 
done by people directly engaged in the teaching of education sub- 
jects. It appears to me that persons skilled in “communication” 
research have simply neglected to apply. Surely it will not be 
argued that they have nothing to offer in the way of research 
sophistication as applied specifically to the instructional process! 

Incidentally, on the matter of odds, I have a copy of the June, 
1959, issue of the pamphlet Title VII—New Educational Media 
News and Reports, which states that the Advisory Committee 
“selected for approval 34 research proposals from a total of 155 
applications.” The projects are listed and cover, as you might 
suppose, research in the development or use of filmstrips, films, 
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overhead projector materials, tape recorders, teaching machines, 
and a whole raft of studies on educational television. I know 
dozens of NSSC members for whom this kind of research would 
be a snap. And if you could think of a new medium, you'd really 
have it made. Random thought: Anybody done any research on 
the book as a medium of educational communication lately? 


The Mischievous Transitive 


I feel for example, as Hayakawa does, that the transitive form 
of many of our verbs does much of our thinking for us. Thus 
the grammatical form of “A insults B” indicates that A is the 
actor and B the object. The implicit conclusion is that A in in- 
sulting B does something to B. The effect on A tends to be 
neglected, as in the fact that B may be impervious to insult. 
Similarly, we speak of country A “defeating” country B. Con- 
quest is supposed to be something that the conqueror does to 
the conquered. Much of our foreign policy is determined by a 
preoccupation of what will be “done to us” if we are “weak” and 
with what “we can do to them” if we are strong. There is not 
much consideration of what happens to someone who is strong, 
who believes in strength, who lives by the sword. 

The implicit idea that in every event there is an active actor 
and a passive object seems to pervade this sort of thinking. The 
much more relevant analogy from elementary physics (to every 
action there is an equal and opposite reaction) belies the ex- 
istence of “actors” and “objects” in the universe. The events of 
physics are relations between entities—Anatol Rapoport, Etc., 
XVI (Sept., 1958), 96. 











BOOK REVIEWS 
Martin P. AnpeRsEN, Editor 


Tue Uses or ARGUMENT. By Stephen E. Toulmin. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1958; pp. ix+264. $4.50. 


Professor Toulmin may have written a sort of “declaration of rights and 
duties” for every teacher of argumentative speaking and writing who has 
ever felt that the theory of logic is becoming more and more irrelevant to 
the study of everyday argument. Toulmin directs precisely the charge of 
increasing irrelevance at the field of logic, and in a series of brilliant essays 
he produces formidable substantiation for the charge. Moreover, he con- 
tends that the growing irrelevance of logic to the practice of argument is 
the necessary product of the assumptions from which logicians have been 
developing their own discipline, and he charts those lines of study which 
will have to be undertaken if logic is to be brought back into fruitful rela- 
tionship to argumentative practices. This is an exciting book, both by rea- 
son of the challenge it throws to the sleepy historical assumption that logic 
was, is, and always must be a sort of “science” basic to the arts of argu- 
mentation, and by reason of the challenge it poses to scholars to bring new 
vitality to the study of argumentation. The book is made not less exciting 
by the vigor, good humor, and consistent intelligibility of Toulmin’s writing. 

In a position central to his work, Professor Toulmin calls into question the 
assumption that logic should consider itself a formal science. He traces the 
history of this assumption and shows how it has led into the familiar mod- 
ern expansion of logic as a formal analytic system—an internally consistent 
logical calculus closely related to mathematics. This line of development, 
Toulmin contends, has led logicians to neglect the obvious fact that the 
ways in which people do argue and must argue in a variety of contexts may 
have little to do with such central concerns of a formal science of logic as 
“necessary conclusions” and “formal validity.” Logicians, he believes, in 
their pursuit of an internally consistent system have been led to neglect 
such vital distinctions as those between necessary arguments and probable 
arguments, arguments which are formally valid and those which cannot 
hope to be formally valid, arguments proceeding from established warrants 
and those seeking to establish warrants, arguments expressed in terms of 
logical connectives and those not so expressed, and analytic arguments as 
opposed to substantial arguments. Toulmin contends that all arguments 
have certain field-invariant features, and he offers a model within which 
these features may be displayed. But he also contends that arguments have 
certain field-dependent characteristics. Using illustrative analyses of argu- 
ments drawn primarily from the fields of law and science, Toulmin dem- 
onstrates the irrelevance of the concept of formal validity as applied to 
these arguments and the inappropriateness of judging their worth by an 
appeal to the standards of formal logic. Toulmin observes that it makes 
no better sense to criticize certain arguments because they don’t meet the 
criteria of formal logic than to criticize a monkey for anatomical features 
characteristic of monkeys rather than of men. “If we ask about the validity, 
necessity, rigour or impossibility of arguments or conclusions,” he writes, 
“we must ask these questions within the limits of a given field, and avoid, 
as it were, condemning an ape for not being a man or a pig for not being 
a porcupine.” 
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To students of argumentation, Toulmin’s most provocative conclusion may 
be his insistence on the importance of the comparative method in the study 
of argument—on the rightness of “treating arguments in all fields as of 
equal interest and propriety, and so comparing and contrasting their struc- 
tures without any suggestion that arguments in one field are ‘superior’ to 
those in another.” If this conclusion has merit, and it is difficult to reject 
the force of Toulmin’s analysis, then it points to the need for vigorous new 
scholarship in the area of argumentation. Hence, my initial description of 
The Uses of Argument as a sort of ———- of rights and duties for 
teachers of argumentative writing and 

Professor Toulmin’s focus is not simply the discipline of logic as it relates 
or fails to relate to argument. In one of the five essays which make up the 
major portion of his book, he examines the field of epistemology, and his 
treatment of this academic area is no less radical than his treatment of logic. 
Epistemology, Toulmin concludes, ought to divorce itself from its involve- 
ment in the psychology and physiology of “knowing” and confine itself to 
the question “What sorts of arguments could be produced for the things we 
claim to know?” Thus conceived, epistemology and logic are not two sub- 
jects, but one subject addressed to this central question. 

As a philosopher, Toulmin proposes a drastic reorientation for two of the 
subjects, logic and epistemology, traditionally taught in his discipline. How 
many philosophers or Departments of Philosophy will be influenced by his 
recommendations will be a matter for historical observation. But it is rea- 
sonable to assert that his book is likely to produce a considerable reaction 
among teachers outside the area of philosophy. Teachers of argumentation, 
who have never been far removed from the scholastic metaphor of logic 
and rhetoric as the closed fist and the open palm of discourse, should be 
stirred into vigorous examination of the question “What sort of logical theory 
is most useful to the student of everyday argument?” 

—Downatp K. Smrrn 


University of Minnesota 


Posrr1vism: A Stupy 1s Human UNDERSTANDING. By Richard von Mises. 
New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1956; pp. xii+404. $4.95. 


At a time when the view is gradually gaining ground that the content of 
communication is at least as important as its coding, that thinking is a com- 
munication skill which properly undergirds the others, and that garbled 
grammar and sprained syntax reflect, often, the consistent inability to think 
consistently, this book merits a long look by anyone whose professional 
responsibilities lie in the language arts or communication. It is “essentially 
a translation of the author’s Kleines Lehrbuch des Positivismus of 1939,” 
published originally by the Harvard University Press in 1951. While it is 
not a text in logic or semantics or the principles of right reason, it demon- 
strates, and still timely, the urgent need of just such disciplines and their 
clear cogency in the context of language training. 

The late Richard von Mises was motivated by a grave and sustained con- 
cern about (1) the various causes of belief, (2) the processes by which 
knowledge is distilled from these, and (3) the means by which this knowl- 
edge can be more effectively communicated; his book says that signs and 
symbols play large roles, whether helpfully or disastrously, in all three of 
these stages. He would have us better understand language, particularly 
its syntax and semantics, so that we can better control it and, so, lend sup- 
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port to the positivist aim: “to review and to sum up the stock of experience 
acquired by men in a uniform picture so that mutually consistent judg- 
ments are possible in all situations of life.” 

Many of Mises’ interests are, frankly, of traditionally philosophic prove- 
nance. This should not put one off. The first solid progress to be made in 
these areas of inquiry after a lapse of almost two hundred years was made, 
in the first decades of our century, not by professional philosophers but by 
uncloistered men with incomes: physicists, engineers, psychologists, neurolo- 
gists, mathematicians, etc. Many sprang up in Vienna. Others gravitated 
about Berlin. America was soon infected. And they called themselves 
“positivists” or, sometimes, “logical positivists’—for the new logic of De 
Morgan and Boole and Russell and Whitehead was an excuse, somehow, 
for being newly logical. 

While the roots of their enthusiasm are traceable to August Comte, they 
were not out to found a Church or establish a religion. Indeed, so brashly 
did they deal with theologs and metaphysicians, so decisively did they de- 
feat the implicit dogmas of conventional morality, and so successfully did 
they make sense of such otherwise baffling and opaque pronouncements as 
those of relativity and quantum theory that, come midcentury, they and 
their intellectual offspring (analysts, operationalists, logical empiricists) 
were in demand by departments of philosophy and in deans’ dossiers at 
major universities throughout the United States. Because they were gen- 
erally competent in such new techniques, they won positions in government 
service doing “computer coding,” “operations research,” “systems co-ordina- 
tion,” and “game theory.” But they were an evasive lot. When you asked 
them whether they believed in God, they were not prone to unequivocal 
response. In the recent renaissance of faith they were uncomfortable. Many 
left the government. Some took up beachcombing. 

This book is not about positivism, does not weigh pros and cons. It tells 
little of the fabulous characters who made the movement both dramatic 
and viable. Nor does it treat in any systematic way the history of those 
ideas which set the stage for positivism. Rather, it is a personal document, 
one distinguished positivist’s mellowed and well-written comments on a 
number of the on-going intellectual labors of modern man: physics, history, 
psychology, poetry, biology, art, the social sciences, law, ethics, and religion. 
It differs most decidedly from what an ardent nonpositivist might write by 
being filled, always, with an informed awareness of the semantic snares 
which strew ordinary language. It differs from the writings of many other 
positivists by being uncommonly lucid and euphonious even in its meta- 
language, its talk about talk. 

This metalingual emphasis is of primary interest to the professional com- 
municator. About fifteen of the twenty-eight chapters discuss language- 
in-general. Herein, Mises acknowledges “the genius of the language” which 
elicits the obeisances of linguists. But he goes further. “It is true and is 
often stated that our language contains deep wisdom, but it is the wisdom 
of the primitive, the childhood of mankind.” His exposition of “logical 
grammar,” of “logistic” (symbolic logic), of various “criteria of meaning- 
fulness,” etc., is all in the interest of making our language—or, at the very 
least, our play upon it—a great deal more mature. 

Sequestered modestly among these metalingual matters are sketches of 
Mises’ own contributions to positivism. He enlivened probability theory with 
his notion of a collective, a concept which permits precise characterization 
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of various types of randomness. (Because of his prestige in this field, he 
is known colloquially as “the probability Mises” in contradistinction to Lud- 
wig, “the economic Mises.” Lest it be inferred that Richard was uneconomic, 
it should be mentioned that in our jet-and-rocket culture he was a skilled 
and well-paid aerodynamicist.) And in his invention of “connectibility” 
he sought to soften the impolitic effects of his colleagues’ earlier anchoring 
of “meaning” to “verifiability” or to the “reducibility to protocols.” The 
famous positivist epithet “Nonsense!” he hurls only very sparingly. 

While the book invites intellectual effort, it presupposes only slight ac- 
quaintance with the history of philosophy (Reichenbach’s The Rise of 
Scientific Philosophy might prove helpful here), is pedagogically well de- 
signed, and is of an even tenor of sophistication. Remarkably free from 
invective or invidious comparison, there is in it one note of wistfulness 
when Mises comments on the world-cleaving propensities of Soviet and 
Western propagandists: “In the last analysis, they base their attempts (not 
with full justification) upon ideological systems of an extremely metaphys- 
ical character—the one side upon the doctrines of the Church, and the 
other upon Hegel’s absolutistic world of ideas. If this goes on, the predic- 
tions of those who believe that the next step toward the solution of the 
basic sociological problems must come from the physical annihilation of one 
of the two groups of people will be borne out.” 

—Joun R. Kix 
Michigan State University 


HANDBOOK ON SPEECH FOR Future Farmers. By R. D. Purkey. Danville, 
Ill.: Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 1959; pp. x+354. $4.00. 


SPEAKING FOR Resutts. By Ralph A. Micken. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1958; pp. xiii+-209. $2.75. 


OraL COMMUNICATION OF TECHNICAL INFORMATION. By Robert S. Casey. 
New York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1958; pp. viii+199. $4.50. 


Recent years have witnessed the development of an increasing number of 
communication courses for highly selected groups. Concurrently there has 
been an increase in the number of texts written for these “special audi- 
ences.” The three books noted here are of this type. 

The emphasis, as in most of these books, is on their practical value. Sug- 
gestions are based on accepted theory, but generally lack documentation. 
The language is simple and direct; illustrations are well chosen from within 
the ken of each book’s special audience; organization is frequently loose; 
and both authors and publishers claim, at least by implication, a wider 
audience and use than is usually warranted. Each book will, however, serve 
the ingenious reader well. 

Purkey’s Handbook on Speech for Future Farmers is an evidence of the 
continuing interest which has been placed on the improvement of com- 
munication skills on the part of rural youth during the past three decades. 
This emphasis has taken place in all rural youth organizations and is an 
important contributing factor in the development of a highly articulate 
rural citizenry. 

The author of the Handbook has had varied experiences in working with 
farm youth. Consequently, the text is filled with illustrations taken from 
farm and rural situations. These add much to its richness. 

The text is designed for a restricted audience, Future Farmers and FFA 
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(Future Farmers of America) Advisors. It would have limited value for 
others. 

The Handbook is divided into three parts: the first deals with the prep- 
aration and the delivery of speeches, the second with special speaking sit- 
uations, and the third is the Appendix. 

The major criticisms relate to the breadth of material covered and cer- 
tain aspects of composition. The publishers describe the text as being 
“thorough and comprehensive.” At times it is more comprehensive than 
thorough, while at other times there is excessive detail. Errors of ty- 
pography, which may perhaps be attributed to the proof reader, and errors 
of grammar are found throughout. While the style is simple, there is con- 
siderable repetition, and the sentence structure frequently seems awkward. 

The Handbook should serve the purpose for which it was designed. The 
author has done a creditable job in showing Future Farmers how to im- 
prove one of their communication skills. 

Speaking for Results is designed by its author as “A Guide for Business 
and Professional Speakers,” persons who are described as those who “sell, 
promote, plan, and build.” The book is slanted more toward business than 
professional persons, although it should serve both as it contains the mini- 
mum essentials of speech theory while providing a maximum number of 
practical helps throughout. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first, The Speaker: Who's 
Talking?, stresses the importance of the speaker's attitude, gives suggestions 
for improving voice and body action, and considers problems of language 
usage. Part Two, The Audience: Who's Listening?, considers matters re- 
lated to audience analysis and attention. Part Three, The Idea: What's 
Being Talked About?, treats subject and purpose, organization, and sup- 
porting materials. The final part contains fifteen brief chapters dealing 
with as many different speaking situations. Each chapter contains a short 
statement of the “Occasion” and “Desired Response”; specific “Methods” 
for achieving the desired response are given; from three to seven “Don’t’s,” 
helpful especially to the beginning speaker, are included; and most chap- 
ters in this section contain some well-chosen illustrative speeches and ex- 
cerpts. 

The author has achieved his aim of providing a practical text. It would 
be useful especially for short, adult training courses in business speaking. 

Oral Communication of Technical Information is the third “special 
audience” text to be noted. It is designed to explain the “how” of com- 
municating technical information in a variety of situations. This author, 
too, has achieved his goal of presenting a practical text. 

The book contains twelve chapters in which the author considers blocks 
to effective communication, desirable work habits in speech prepara- 
tion, patterns of organization, composition, delivery, and audio-visual aids. 
The last four chapters give suggestions for special speech occasions: pre- 
siding at meetings, talking science to laymen, giving technical legal testi- 
mony, and engaging in social conversation. 

Several chapters deserve special mention. One on “Barriers and Bridges” 
considers certain psychological and semantic aspects of communication. 
It is well written and useful. The chapter on composition gives more spe- 
cific helps than will be found in most speech texts. A detailed, somewhat 
technical chapter on audio-visual aids is included. “Technical Legal Testi- 
mony” considers some of the pitfalls of giving testimony. It will aid the 
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person who must give technical testimony in making his testimony under- 
stood and believed. 

The language is simple and specific. The large number of good illustra- 
tions make the application of the suggestions immediately evident. The 
organization of the book is perhaps its greatest weakness. The pedagogical 
basis for the over-all arrangement is not easily determined; there is con- 
siderable repetition; and several individual chapters are discursive. 

This book does not have the wide usefulness claimed for it. Its greatest 
value would be as a reference; the person who must teach himself would 
find it useful for study; and if supplemented and adapted it would serve 
as a text for brief communication courses for technical people. 

MPA 


CounTERPOINT: KENNETH BuRKE AND ARISTOTLE’S THEORIES OF RHETORIC. 
By L. Virginia Holland. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. pp. 
xv+128. $3.75. 


Opportunity for re-examination of traditional rhetorical theory in the 
light of recent philosophical writings and psychological experimentation is 
welcomed by students of communication, speech, linguistics, and related 
fields. In Counterpoint, Miss Virginia Holland carefully studies the writings 
of Kenneth Burke which pertain to rhetorical theory. Her training at the 
University of Illinois has well equipped her in Classical rhetorical theory. 
With this background, she compares Burke’s rhetorical theory with Aris- 
totle’s from the perspectives of function, definition, scope, and methodology. 
On all four points, Miss Holland finds Aristotle and Burke in agreement in 
essence. She believes Burke’s theory “is grounded in the doctrines of 
Aristotle” and “nothing which is not implicit in Aristotle.” Particularly in 
“his handling of the non-technical means of persuasion, and of strategies of 
form and content,” Burke appears to have gone, in an explicit sense, beyond 
Aristotle. He says that his treatment of “identification” is not meant to be a 
substitute for the traditional key term of rhetoric, “persuasion,” but is, as 
Miss Holland calls it, “an accessory to the standard lore.” 

The little volume is quite clearly written, a difficult task in dealing with 
such abstract and philosophical subject matter. There is a useful bibliography, 
and the annotation, though notes only appear at the end of the book, appears 
carefully executed. Typographical errors are few, and the printing good. 

—GeorcE V. BoHMAN 
Wayne State University 


Lancuace: A MoperN SynTHEsis. By Joshua Whatmough. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1956; pp. xii+-270. $4.75. 


Most of us working anywhere in the fields of communication and lin- 
guistics are aware of the fact that knowledge is piling up at an alarming 
rate. Like the physical scientists we are hard put to keep up with new 
developments. And many of these new developments are taking place in 
widely scattered disciplines; to keep up with new ideas we must note 
changes in such diverse fields as structural linguistics, semantics, informa- 
tion theory, and even psychology and neurology. Few of us are equipped 
to understand the new concepts in more than one or two of these fields. 
Professor Whatmough’s book is addressed directly to the problem of ex- 
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panding knowledge. As its title indicates, it is an attempt at synthesis, and 
in its twelve chapters it covers most of the tributary fields. Traditional 
linguistics and structural linguistics are both included, semantics is seen in 
its relation to both linguistics and information theory, and there is a dis- 
cussion of the problems of designing and establishing a universal language. 
At the same time the book is no mere survey. It is unified and unifying. 
Professor Whatmough’s point of view may be summarized in his own words: 
“The rise and growth of language seem destined to be brought under the 
law of entropy, together with the world in which we live, even life itself; 
and the law is the prototype of statistical law governing just such universal 
processes as linguistic evolution.” 

It would be incorrect to say that this is a simple book, but I am convinced 
that the author has tried to keep it as simple as his subject matter will per- 
mit. The result is that almost anyone interested in it will find some parts 
very simple, in fact even sketchy, but other parts will seem extremely diffi- 
cult. But Professor Whatmough has tried to help the reader by suggesting 
that certain pages may be omitted without damaging the argument, and 
he has left some of the more technical discussion for appendices. 

The approach, in general, is scientific. At the same time the book avoids 
the scientific arrogance which seems to plague both semantics and struc- 
tural linguistics. One of the most interesting chapters in the book is “The 
Uses of Language.” Here Professor Whatmough takes issue with those who 
see all language as primarily informative communication. He recognizes 
four basic uses—the informative, the dynamic (intended to affect opinions 
and attitudes), the emotive (intended to affect actions), and the aesthetic. 
In commenting on these uses the author says: “There is a fundamental 
weakness in that doctrine of “general semantics’ which seeks to reduce lan- 
guage to the purely referential (informative) use, taking notice of its dy- 
namic and emotive and aesthetic values only to reject them.” This state- 
ment can hardly be emphasized too much. Failure to distinguish the various 
uses of language, or unwillingness to recognize the value of any except ref- 
erential language, has brought many English and communication teachers 
into open opposition to scientifically oriented semanticists and thus has 
intensified the division between scientist and humanist. 

From the point of view of the reader who is not a scientist, probably the 
most informative part of the book is Chapter XI, “Mathematics, Statistics, 
and Linguistics.” This chapter is very close to the heart of Professor What- 
mough’s synthesis. It contains not only a clear and relatively simple ex- 
planation of information theory but also some suggestions on the ways in 
which a theory developed to improve electronic communications may be 
applied to linguistic problems. 

—SrTer.inc P. OLMsTED 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


INTRODUCTION TO Mass Communications Researcu. Edited by Ralph O. 
Nafziger and David M. White. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1958; pp. x+244. $5.00. 


As Wilbur Schramm writes in the introductory chapter of this sym- 
posium, “Journalism shares with the psychologist, sociologist, and the an- 
thropologist joint responsibility for exploring the broad problems of the 
communication process.” Since World War II, as Schramm also correctly 
points out, the trend among scholars in schools of journalism has been 
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toward quantitative research, using mathematical techniques and models. 

This volume, edited by Ralph O. Nafziger, Director of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Wisconsin, and David M. White, Professor 
of Journalism at Boston University, summarizes and describes the extent 
to which journalists have to date emulated psychologists and sociologists in 
this area. The authors presume familiarity with the elements of statistics— 
the mean, standard deviation, correlation coefficient, normal curve, etc.— 
which are not herein defined. They say their book is a supplement to a good 
textbook in statistics. 

The chapters and their authors follow: “The Challenge to Communication 
Research,” by Wilbur Schramm, Stanford University professor of journal- 
ism; “Research Planning,” by Malcolm S. MacLean, Jr., associate professor, 
Communication Research Center, Michigan State University; “Experimental 
Methods in Communication Research,” by Percy H. Tannebaum, then as- 
sistant professor of journalism and communications, University of Illinois 
and now at the University of Wisconsin; “Field Methods in Communication,” 
by Roy E. Carter, Jr., then professor of journalism, University of North 
Carolina and now at the University of Minnesota; “Statistical Methods in 
Communication Research,” by John E. Alman, Director of Statistical and 
Research Services at Boston University, and David M. White; “Measure- 
ment in Communication Research,” by Paul J. Deutschmann, Director, 
Communication Research Center, Michigan State University; and “Scien- 
tific Method and Communication Research,” by Bruce H. Westley, associate 
professor of journalism and research co-ordinator, Television Laboratory, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Although quantitative research seems to be “sweeping the field” in aca- 
demic journalistic circles, there are many who persist in thinking the tra- 
ditional probing techniques of the skilled journalistic scholar are sounder 
than the directed search for whatever will prove an hypothesis. For them 
there is no better spokesman than C. Wright Mills, whose “The Sociological 
Imagination” is the best possible antidote to this compilation. 

—Curtis D. MacDoucaLi 
Northwestern University, Medill School of Journalism 


Wor_p Communications. (Third Edition.) By Department of Mass Com- 
munication, UNESCO. Paris, France: UNESCO, 1956; pp. 262. $8.00. 


The world’s physical equipment for mass communication through press, 
radio, film, and television is described with data that were assembled by 
the secretariat of UNESCO. Complete revision of the previous edition in- 
cludes data originating as early as 1950 for rates of illiteracy among adults 
and as late as 1954 or 1955 for the number of television transmitters. 

Recent changes in the facilities within each continent are described, color 
pictographs of the latest continental data are presented, and a brief summary 
of the facilities of each country is set forth. The national summaries occupy 
approximately three fourths of the pages in the volume. Kinds of data in 
the national summaries include numbers and circulations of daily news- 
papers, numbers of metric tons of newsprint produced and consumed per 
year, numbers of radio and television transmitters and receivers, numbers 
of cinemas, and numbers of feature films produced per year. Other na- 
tional numerical data describe weekly newspapers, magazines, news wire 
services, powers of transmitters, radio and television programs, seating ca- 
pacities of cinemas, attendance at cinemas, and ownership of facilities. 
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Usefully present in the first edition of 1950 but absent from the third 
edition of 1956 is the listing of the number of reception facilities per thou- 
sand population in each country, but the latest edition does record national 
populations and the rate of adult illiteracy for each country. A continuing 
purpose of the editions is to show that millions of people in vast areas of the 
planet need to add to their scanty facilities of mass communication. 

Clearly this is the most comprehensive and authoritative survey of physi- 
cal apparatus for mass communications ever published. 

—KENNETH Harwoop 
University of Southern California 


Tue Dynamics oF PLANNED CHANGE. By Ronald Lippitt, Jeanne Watson, 
and Bruce Westley. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1958; 
pp. vii+312. $4.50. 


Benjamin Franklin’s familiar quotation concerning death and taxes would 
probably be more accurate if it were amended to read: “In this world noth- 
ing can be said to be certain, except death and taxes and change.” 

Change is inevitable in our society. Individuals and groups of individuals 
continually find themselves confronted by new situations. Frequently the 
new conditions are dissatisfying and painful and thus challenge the per- 
sons of the groups to make changes in their structure or in their ways of 
doing things and thereby cope with the new situations. 

Sometimes these changes for improvement come about with little exertion 
by those concerned. Sometimes these changes are achieved by persons or 
groups through their own determined, unaided efforts. 

Sometimes, however, the changes are initiated by a decision on the part 
of the persons or the groups to exert a deliberate effort to improve and to 
obtain the help of an outside agent to accomplish the improvement. This 
type of change, called planned change by the authors, is the type with which 
they are concerned in their study. 

The word study is used advisedly to describe The Dynamics of Pl. d 
Change because the book is based on a careful analysis of case materials. 
Since one of the objectives of the writers was to compare the operating 
principles and methods used by different outside agents who help indi- 
viduals and social systems accomplish desirable changes, it is no accident 
that the reports investigated by the authors are diverse, including case stud- 
ies of different “client systems”: (1) individuals, (2) face-to-face groups, 
(3) organizations, and (4) communities. 

The comparative study made by the authors led to the conclusion that 
“change agents” (psychiatrists, social workers, staff consultants, leadership 
trainers, discussion specialists, and the like) working with one type of “cli- 
ent system” can profitably employ principles and methods used by “change 
agents” working with other types of “client systems.” 

The authors also develop a general framework in which the principles 
and the techniques of “change agents” may be applied, regardless of whether 
the “client system” being helped to make a change is an individual, a small 
group, an organization, or a community. This framework consists of seven 
phases of planned change: 

1. The client system discovers the need for help, sometimes with stim- 

ulation by the change agent. 

2. The helping relationship is established and defined. 

3. The change problem is identified and clarified. 
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Alternative possibilities for change are examined; change goals or 
intentions are established. 

Change efforts in the “reality situation” are attempted. 

Change is generalized and stabilized. 

The helping relationship ends or a different type of continuing re- 
lationship is defined. 

After giving a thorough explanation of each of the seven phases, illus- 
trated by case studies, the authors conclude by surveying the types of re- 
search which seem to make a direct contribution to a theory of planned 
change and by offering recommendations concerning the scientific and the 
professional training of change agents. 

The Dy ics of Pl d Change, dealing with skills and theories em- 
ployed by professional helpers, is not a how-to-do-it manual. Rather it is 
a scholarly, well-organized study which seeks “to clarify and compare these 
many different skills and theories, to look for contrasts and similarities 
among them, and to assist in the development of a general theory of change, 
a theory which will explicate the process of giving help to people—indi- 
viduals or groups—who must change in order to improve their level of 
functioning.” 


AS S 





—Hesman H. BrocxHavus 
University of Wisconsin 


AmeRICAN EncuisH. By Albert H. Marckwardt. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958; pp. xi+-194. $4.50. 


This keenly perceptive and stimulating work deals with “the growth and 
development of the English language in America .. . in the light of a con- 
sistent interpretation centering about the fundamental relationship between 
language and culture.” Written for the educated reader, whether a lin- 
guist or not, the book traces the diverse historical currents from which 
present-day American English derives. A brief résumé of the content will 
give an idea of the range of the book, which is selective in its treatment of 
this vast subject. 

The first two chapters point to the Elizabethan origins of American Eng- 
lish and its distinctive cultural history. A sampling of Elizabethan pronun- 
ciation—a phonetic transcription from As You Like It—is included in the 
appendix for the serious student. Chapter 3 discusses cultural contacts that 
resulted in borrowings mostly from the French, Spanish, Dutch, German, 
and American Indian languages. The next chapter shows a tendency of 
American English to retain lexical and other features which have long since 
disappeared in the mother tongue. Chapters 5 and 6, “Yankee Ingenuity 
and the Frontier Spirit” and “The Genteel Tradition and the Glorification 
of the Commonplace,” have perhaps the greatest appeal to the layman. 
They describe the unrestrained and often brash spirit of American English 
as revealed in its lexical additions and innovations. “Regional and Social 
Variations” points up the need, in the light of Kurath’s research in dialect 
geography, for modifications of the traditional concept of dialect distri- 
bution from New England, Southern, and General American to Northern, 
Midland, and Southern varieties. Chapter 8, “The Names Thereof,” further 
develops the subject of cultural interaction as manifested by foreign place 
names and given names in American English. 

In his concluding chapter, “The Future of English,” Marckwardt fore- 
sees a vast increase in the number of speakers of English, especially of those 
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who use it as a second language. He anticipates greater expansion of the 
lexicon, further regularization in the formation of plurals and the past tense, 
disappearance of some inflections, and the strengthening of word order 
as a signaling device of meaning. Of the two diametrically opposed perils 
which may beset the language, he regards restrictive rules far more harm- 
ful than the development of usages such as who in the pre-verbal position 
or of have got to show possession. “It is our responsibility,” he says, “to 
realize whither the language is tending, and the duty of our schools and 
teachers to promulgate healthy linguistic attitudes.” 

Marckwardt’s book clearly suggests that the historical study of American 
English merits serious attention, not only as an end in itself, but also as a 
source of illumination upon the cultural history of the country. That is why 
such a study deserves a place in any general humanities program and par- 
ticularly in one concerned with American institutions. Quite aside from 
this, however, the book is a welcome contribution at a time when structural 
linguistics dominate language study in the United States and when one may 
easily forget that historical research can also be exciting. 

—WILLIAM SCHWAB 
Michigan State University 


Tue PercertivE Writer, READER, AND SPEAKER. By Ken Macrorie. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959; pp. x+597. $4.25. 


UNDERSTANDING AND Bemnc UNperstoop. By Herbert Hackett, Martin 
Andersen, Seth Fessenden, and Lessie Lee Hagen. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1957; pp. viii+565. $4.75. 


The Perceptive Writer, Reader, and Speaker is a work that must be 
highly praised for its stylistic merit. How good it is to read a textbook that 
doesn’t sound as if it had been written by one machine-like man for one 
machine-like freshman! If you don’t believe it’s possible to make the rou- 
tine fresh and appealing, read Mr. Macrorie on “Researching in a Library.” 
The book’s content is worthy of its style. Mr. Macrorie develops an original 
approach based on a general concern with perception. “The process of per- 
ception,” he says, “underlies all reading and writing, speaking and listening. 
In fact it is involved in almost everything we do in life.” He uses the word 
perceive to mean “how you see things, ideas, actions—whether a word, a 
picture, or a gesture—and organize them into meaningful patterns.” Per- 
ception becomes the “thread” tying together the parts of the book. 

The seven parts treat all the things one expects in a textbook for com- 
munication and composition courses. “Perception and Language” gives 
the big picture, relating perception, communication, language, and words. 
“Gathering and Organizing Ideas” considers choosing a subject, observing, 
relating the specific to the general, organizing, revising, and achieving a 
style. The other parts are “Writing from Research,” “Reading and Speak- 
ing,” “Understanding Mass Communication,” “Conventions of Language,” 
and “Readings in Conflict of Opinion.” 

At least three things in this book are so distinctive that they deserve 
attention outside the communication-composition course. Mr. Macrorie’s 
special interest is news reporting, and, as a result, his knowledgeable, anec- 
dotal discussion of “The Process of News Reporting” provides a practical 
case-study approach that could be useful in any journalism course. Anyone 
interested in the mass media will want to read his balanced, insightful sec- 
tion on “A Critical Approach to Mass Communication.” Any class con- 
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cerned with rhetoric could use the method which he demonstrates through 
an analysis of Sherwood Anderson’s A Man of Ideas in the section “Reading 
Imaginative Literature.” 

The publication date on Understanding and Being Understood suggests 
that all this review can do is confirm the judgment many of my colleagues 
have already expressed. It’s a very good job, and is, as the jacket says, “a 
fully integrated text for the basic course in communication.” 

The book has two plans of organization. There is, first, the subject-matter 
sequence of the four parts. “The Nature and Substance of Communication” 
discusses the function, the structure, and the behavioral aspects of com- 
munication and then focuses on language. “The Basic Elements of Com- 
munication” considers such things as evidence, logic, effectiveness, and re- 
sponsibility. “The Specific Skills in Communication” includes discussions 
of reading, listening, speaking, researching, revising, developing style, using 
audio-visual aids, and analyzing the mass media. The last part, “Projects 
for Special Attention,” considers “Asking and Answering Questions,” “Mak- 
ing a Single Point,” “Reporting from Observation,” and “Arguing for a Point 
of View.” There are two appendices: “Improving Voice and Articulation” 
and “Grammar.” 

The second plan of the book is based on Wendell Johnson’s structure: 
communication involves a sender and a receiver working through situation, 
purpose, content, encoding, transmission, reception and decoding, interpret- 
ing, and response. This plan loses some of its coherence after encoding. I 
think this reveals a tendency in many communication courses to be too con- 
cerned with too many concepts covering too wide a range. There are at 
least two other things in Understanding and Being Understood that reflect 
the tendency: a marvelously cold-blooded section on the library as com- 
pared with the excellent discussions of responsibility and the mass media; 
and a nineteen-line paragraph headed “Order Is Important in the Universe” 
in Chapter 8, “Communication Must Be Well Organized.” But these are 
minor matters in a book that does much to prove that there is a communi- 
cation approach to the teaching of the skills. 

—ALBERT KARSON 
Michigan State University 
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